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The true present worth of anything to us is that 
by which it meéts our present wants. A child will 
often grow weary of a five-dollar toy sooner than of 
one that cost five cents. The parent who has so 
lowered his standard as to estimate values by money, 
looks on in wonder. Spiritual value is the highest 
worth. That which meets a spiritual need is of 
worth not to be calculated by material things. The 
worldling whose standard is.so low as to think of 
material things as value, looks on the Christian’s 
attachment to his spiritual possessions in wonder. 


The consistency of Christians is rightly regarded 
as a test of their sincerity and of their life. But 
mere eonsistency is only a test, and not an attain- 


ment. The attainment is in the spiritual life, and | 


not in the consistency. To be consistent for con- 
sisten¢y’s sake is in itself inconsistent with the be- 
liever’s profession, because it raises another standard 
than Christ himself. The Christian must be honest 
and true, not because it is inconsistent with his pro- 
fession to be dishonest and false, but because truth 
and honesty are right as measured by God’s stan- 
dard. We must practice, not because we profess, 
nor profess because we practice, but we must both 
practice ahd profess because we must follow the Mas- 


| cannot force your opinions on a man by standing off | afer 


fact, the only principle that will stand the test of | Hebraist, conservative in spirit and progressive in 
consistency. ° | methods of thought and work, peculiarly fair in his 


treatment of the open questions in the realm of Old 

Only they who forget themselves truly enjoy them- | Testament study, and bright and clear in his style of 

selves. It is in living for others that we find the | writing. He will be sure to prove stimulating and 

highest comfort in life. Until we learn that.we gain helpful to those who follow his notes on the lessons 
more through what we give than through what we 


for 1893. President Dwight, of Yale University, 
get, we fail of the measure of happiness that is possi-| wil] continue to give Critical Notes on the New Tes- 
ble to us. A writer whose name and words are dear 


tament lessons. Dr. McLaren, Bishop Warren, Dr. 
to thousands of hearts says, in emphasis of this truth, | Geikie, Canon Tristram, Drs. Schauffler and Trumbull, 
in a personal note: “If people knew how much hap- | « Faith Latimer,” and Professor Amos R. Wells, will 
pier the life of self-sacrifice is than the little petty | also supply their accustomed helps, week by week, 
round of self-seeking, would they not burst their Lilli- vand every department of the paper will be kept 
putian bonds, and walk abroad, free souls, giving, as | yp to its highest standard. The series of outline 
God gives, to good and evil alike? How one can | studies in the several books of the Bible from which 
feel as a Christian, and yet not have a heart-full of | the lessons are taken, according to the plan of the 


love for everybody, is strange. How one can be a American Institute of Sacred Literature, will form a 
Christian, and not live for others,—is it possible? | new attraction for the new year. 


Yet many are defrauding themselves of the true | 
riches by being miserly in their love.” ; 








: 
It is easier to lead than to drive a man in matters | 


ofopinion. A change of mind is wrought from within, | 


THE EXERCISE OF THE SPIRITUAL 
FACULTY. 

That is a terribly significant confession made by 

not from without. If you would bring a man to | the great scientist Darwin. As reported by his son 

give up his view of a truth, and adopt yours, you | in the latter's biography of his father, Darwin tells 

must first find your way into his mind, in order to | ys how he was a lover of literature in his early days, 

influence him to see that truth as you see it. You | delighting in Shakespeare and the other poets. But 


: . ; . years of scientific activity and interest, he | 
and hurling them at him, or expect him to admit | found, on taking them up again, that he had not 
that he is all wrong and you are all right merely 


7 | only grown indifferent to them, but that they were 
because you say so. Nor can you convince a man of | eyen distasteful to him. He had, as it were, suffered 


his mental error until you are enough in sympathy | 4 gort of atrophy of that side of his nature,—the 
with him to see how that error seems to him to be the | 


| emotional imaginative, we might call it. 
truth. Until, indeed, you understand the measure 
of truth theresis in his view of the case, in spite of his 
error, and the naturalness of his error from his point 
of view, you are not yet fitted to lead a man into a 


better way of thinking. So long as his position | world, that the difference between them with respect 
seems to you to be utterly without reason, and he | ¢, s)iritual development is enormous; and we incline 
himself seems to you hardly more than a fool for | to say, perhaps, that this difference is a generic one, 
thinking as he does, you are incapacitated for arguing | due to heredity, to birth, although fostered by breed- 
with a man fairly, and are more likely to confirm Jing and life-habits. " Te te likely, however, that, far 
him in his views than you are to help him change | more than we imagine, the vigorous state of the 
those views by your words of attack on them. First | 


7 2 7 ; : _ higher nature in some, the woful lack of it in others, 
find a way of syinpathy with ao oe looking at the | comes of cultivation on the one hand, and of neglect 
matter as he looks at it, and then seek lovingly to | 


ls ; . water tat jon the other. The majority, like Darwin, have the 
have him in sympathy with you in Seeing it 10 & | matter in their own hands to begin with, are respon- 
better light than ever before shone upon it in his eyes. | ve along the ranges of the pure and ennobling 
x | qualities of the spirit. All that falls under the head 
With each new year a new portion of God’s Word of the religious, moral, spiritual, in them, lies like a 
is taken up for study in the plan of the International | fallow field ready for the plow, but demanding the 
lessons. In 1893, the first six months are given to | tiller if it is ever to become white to the harvest. 
lessons from the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, | But men are engrossed in practical affairs before 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Haggai, Zechariah, and | they know it, and, again like Darwin (save that their 
Malachi; while the sgcond six months are occupied | interests and passions are neither so pure nor so 
with lessons from the Book of Acts, and from the | fruitful as his), they let the potential grain stay for- 
Epistles. The lesson-writers for The Sunday School | ever underground. 
Times will be the same as for 1892, with the excep- | It is as absurd to expect the soul to wax and thrive 
tion of the, Writer of Critical Notes on the Old Testa- | on no exercise as it is to ask the right arm to show a 
ment lessons. Professor Dr. William Henry Green, | big biceps when always carried in a sling. We hear 
of Princeton, who has supplied these notes so satis- | a great deal nowadays about the proper care of the 
factorily for now eleven years, is unable, from the | body ; this may almost be called the age of the ex- 
state of his health and his pressing official duties, to | altation of physique. At heart this is a wholesome 
continue them, and his place as a lesson-writer will | reaction from the monkish medievalism which saw 
be taken by Professor Dr. Willis J. Beecher, of Au- | merit in scourgings of the flesh and a general morti- 


The case of Darwin illustrates a law, a principle; 
| to wit, that the spiritual faculty lives or dies by exer- 
| cise or the want of it, even as the body. We are 
well aware, as*we meet our fellow-mortals in the 





ter, This puts Christ above consistency, and is, in 


burn Theological Seminary. Dr. Beecher is a fine | fication of the corporeal man. If not pushed too far, 
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it simply means a recognition of the value and dig- 
nity of the body as the soul’s dwelling. But there 
is an incidental danger in it: were apt to forget 
that the soul needs muscle too, and cannot get it 
without due exercise. 

A weekly stipend of spiritual exercise is what 
many good jpeople give themselves, and even that 
half grudgingly. And the Sunday newspaper and 
other like secularities have a tendency to encroach 
on this hebdomadal ‘activity. But a daily exercise 
—some bit of noble literature read, some meditation 
on nature, some uplifting talk with one interested 
in higher things—will, by just so much, make ath- 
letic and alive that principle in man which answers 
to stern laws of use, abuse, and disuse quite as inevi- 
tably and speedily as any part of us whatsoever, 
physical, mental, or moral. Hence the absurdity of 
placing a death-bed penitence on a par with a life of 
spiritual exercise,—the assumption that the dwarfed 
starveling of a soul is as ready for a loftier, more dis- 
encumbered life as that which has for years been 
growing stronger and more symmetrical by the surest 
of all ways,—by actual, ever-repeated exercitation. 
The choice is before every one, the chance is given 
with open hand. Athletes of the soul are as possible 
as athletes of the body; and. exercise is the one road 
to strength in the one or the other. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Lying has such attractiveness, through its specious 
promises of gain, that it has never lacked apologists since 
the day of the first recorded lie in the Garden of Eden, 
when the “ father of lies” set one of his offspring at 
work to the lasting injury of the human race. And the 
arguments in favor of occasional lying, when the end in 
view would seem to justify the use of almost any means, 
are so plausible as to mislead manyiof the purest minded 
Christian believers. Popular interest in discussions over 
the admissibility of lying is always keen, as illustrated 
in the correspondence elicited by every introduction of 
this subject in the pages of The Sunday School Times. 
A recent editorial, under the title of “No Place for 
Lying in Christian Ethics,” restated the fundamental 
principles involved, and noticed the fact that a new 
yolume on Christian Ethics by Dr. Newman Smyth, 
put forward as a standard work, defended the propriety, 
under certain circumstances, of so-called “lies of neces- 
sity,” and was therefore to be condemned as “ untrust- 
worthy at a vital point.” And now from various quarters 
come letters on this subject, a few of which call for men- 
tion here. 

A West Virginia reader thinks that the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times goes too far in admitting that a lie 
can be prompted by good motives, He-says: 


Your sledge-hammer blows in the editorial of November 12 
is likely to increase the revenues of the Post-office Department, 
and the size of your mail, but not to give you much light, 
except from a psychological point of view, of some phases of 
the action of the human mind. “ No.place for lying in Chris- 

“tian ethics ” seems as self-evident as the axioms of geometry. 
One sentence of your editorial, however, might mislead ; “ A lie, 
spoken or acted... with the best of motives,” ete., might im- 
ply that we could lie with a good motive. A man may think 
he is lying with a good motive; but the very definition of a lie, 
as being opposed to God’s essential nature, whereby it is impos- 
sible for him to lie, at once settles it that no man can lie with 
a good motive, 

A sinful.act may be looked at by a man who is 
morally color-blind as a righteous act, and the man may 
perform that wrong act with the best of motives. Our 
Lord declared that the time would come when his dis- 
ciples would be persecuted by men who sincerely thought 
that they would do God service in killing the followers 
of Jesus. And the whole history of the world shows 
that the best of motives is no guard against wrong con- 
duct. In this matter of defending “lies of necessity” 
some of the choicest Christian thinkers of the ages have, 
with the best of motives, defended the admissibility of 
falsehood within certain limits and conditions, There 
can be no question as to the excellent spirit and pure 
motives of Dr. Newman Smyth in his honest attempt to 
reconcile the views of conflicting schools in this realm of 
thought; and in taking issue with him on his conclusion 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times had no inten- 
tion of taking exception to the man,—whom he per- 
sonally honors. 

A distinguished Bible scholar and theological pro- 


fessor in New York State commends, unqualifiedly, the 
spirit and substance of the editorial, in the following 
terms: 


You have never done a greater service, by 4 single article in 
The Sunday School Times, than in your “ No Place for Lying 
in Christian Ethies.” I thank you from the depths of my soul, 
and pray that God may bless that article to the conviction of 
the one hundred and fifty thousand readers of The Sunday 
School Times. Bowne, in his late book, takes position similar 
to Smyth. It will be a bad day for American Christianity 
when the permissibility of lying is taught and believed widely: 
There are men now holding high. place as teachers who incul- 
cate the same doctrine as Smyth on that point. But I believe 
that you lmve stated the simple, plain facts concerning lying. It 
cannot be done for God, or in the real interests of any one.... 
Every reader of The Sunday School Times is your debtor, in 
that you have so faithfully and decidedly and unmistakably 
stood for the truth and against the insidious lie. .. . That dead fly 
in the perfume taints the whole of Smyth’s book. 


Anofger theological professor, of national prominence 
because of his interest in systematic Bible study, who is 
a careful student of Christian éthics, and is familiar 
with the varied literature of this theme, writes in ex- 
pression of his fear that full justice has not been done 
to Dr. Smyth’s book as a whole, in the comments of that 
editorial. It is with pleasure that place is here given to 
his words, 


I have read your editorial on “‘ No Place for Lying in Chris- 
tian Ethics’’ with peculiar pleasure and the most sincere and 
hearty agreement with the position taken by you. But I was 


| sorry to find, at the close of an editorial which I enjoyed so 


much, a severe criticism of the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
“Christian Ethics” as “ untrustworthy at a vital point; and 
[which] should not be accepted as in any sense a standard.” 
Are you sure that you have been just to Dr. Smyth’s work as 
a whole? To me at least it seems to be ohe of the most valu- 
able contributions yet made to the study of Christian ethics, 
though I am quite ready to acknowledge that his treatment of 
this subject of veracity is a very serious mistake at a most 
critical point. When I came to his pages on that subject, I 
laid aside the book with a feeling of disappointment, all the 
more intense because of its noble and lofty tone up to that 
place. I quarreled with Dr. Smyth there, and felt that I must 
hold out against him about it, even after I had resumed my 
reading of the volume and gone through to the very last page 
with constantly inereasing admiration and gratitude. I felt 
then; long before your editorial appeared, that that portion of 
his volume was gravely at fault, and ventured to hope that 
such a man as Dr, Smyth shows’ himself to be, by all the rest 
of his work, might be led to revise his opinions on that subject, 
and rewrite the section on Truthfulness, 
call in question the propriety of your taking him to task about 
it, even as vehemently as you do. Nor would I complain of 
the fact that your editorial does not take up Dr. Smyth’s argu- 
ments seriatim, and dispose of them one by one. Your positive 
argument is to me unanswerable, and I would let it rest as you 
putit. ‘Nevertheless, I wish you had at least recognized the 
great value of Dr. Smyth’s volume at other points, and had 
done justice to it as a work which is destined—notwithstanding 
that one grave error—to occupy a high sospties the literature 
of Christian ethics. 


It will be seen that one of these theological professors 
emphasizes the value of the ointment in the vase, and 
the other emphasizes the danger from the poisonous fly 
in the ointment. The Editor of The Sunday School 
Times agrees with both of them. ‘Dead flies cause the 
) ointment of the perfumer to stink and putrefy [as the 
margin of the Revision reads]: so doth a little folly out- 
weigh wisdom and honor.” The better a book as a 
whole, the more dangerous its influence if it be wrong 
in its conclusions ata vital point; therefore it 'was as- 
serted that Dr. Smyth’s book, as a book, “should not be 
accepted as in any sense a standard,” even though in 
many or in most of its parts it be superior to every other 
work of its class, 

And now, in order to show more clearly the weakness 
of Dr, Smyth’s position on this subject, it may be well to 
present more fully his statement of the law of veracity 
as a positive principle, from which, through his seeming 
confusion of terms involved in the discussion, he arrives 
at a wrong conclusion. He says: “The law is; we are 
under obligation to give the trwth, and no falsehood, to 
all who have claims to know the truth from us. But in 
this statement of the law of truth-speaking the moral 
limitation of the obligation is also included. It is to be 
found in the nature and extent of the human right to 
the truth. All men as members of human society have 
certain general claims upon one another for the truth. 
Do any men, or men under any special circumstances, lose 
that social right, and cease to have immediate claim 
upon others for the truth? Thisis the moral core of 
the question.” And again: “In proportion as from any 
cause a person approaches the line beneath which, or 





beyond which, no just right or human claim exists for 


I would not, therefore, |. 





the truth, in that proportion our obligation of speaking 
the truth draws near its ethical limit, and other mora] 
considerations rise to assert themselves. ... . To sum up, 

then, what has been said.concernipg the sbealled lies of 
necessity, the principle to be applied in wisdom js 
simply this: Give the truth always to those who in the 
bonds of humanity have right to the truth ; conceal it, 
or falsify it, only when it is unmistakably evident that 
the human right to the truth from others has been for. 
feited, or temporarily is held in abeyance by sickness, 
weakness, or criminal intent; do not in any case pre- 
varicate, unless you can tell the necessary falsehood de- 
liberately and positively from principle, with a good 
conseience void of offence toward men, and sincere in 
the sight of God.” 

If, indeed, truth-telling were merely a social obligation, 
and the wrong of lying were only a wrong against our fel- 
lows instead of being a sin against God, there would be a 
seeming force in this position of Dr. Smyth that is lack- 
ing in view of the fact that a lie is always a lie unto 
God. But even if the principle laid down by Dr. Smyth 
were stronger than it is, he is in evident confusion of 
mind as to the meaning of terms employed in his applica- 
tion of the principle, and therefore he seems to be led to 
a wrong conclusion. He cites, as “a single concrete 
case,” the classic instance of a Roman matron answering 
her sick husband’s question concerning their child— 
who had just died—by the words, “He is better,” 
and thereby aiding the father’s recovery. ‘“ Was that 
woman right or wrong in that falsehood?” asks Dr, 
Smyth, and he goes on to say: “ We answer, with- 
out hesitation, that she was right in following the in- 
stinct of her love, because in the conditions then exist- 
ing she owed to hér husband the utmost she could do 
for his recovery ; but in his wéakness, which would have 
rendered him incapable of receiving the truth, she did 
not owe to him immediately the duty of speaking the 
truth.” Yet that Roman matron, in the story as cited 
by Dr. Smyth, did not lie, did not falsify, but simply 
spoke the truth as, in the sight*of God (or of the gods), 
she understood the truth, in such a way as to conceal 
from her husband that knowledge to which he was not 
entitled just then. And in doing this she did no wrong, 
as she would have done had she said that little Paulus was 
out in the street playing with his fellows. Dr. Smyth mis- 
calls her statement a “falsehood,” apparently from his 
confusing justifiable concealment with a deliberate lie. 
Again he instances the case of a soldier, who, when 
questioned by an enemy in war time, “told them the 
truth, and, by means of the truth which he knew would 
be received as a falsehood by his captors, he deceived 
them, leading them straight into his own command, and 
they became his prisoners.” And this Dr. Smyth seems 
to employ as an illustration of allowable “‘ falsehood” in 
“military strategy,” although it is only an instance of 
proper concealment within the limits of truth. He does 
not seem to see that this soldier was justified in speaking 
the truth as he knew it, and as God saw it, even though 
persons who had noclaim on him for the facts were thereby 
self-deceived totheirownharm. Indeed, Dr. Smyth does 
not definea lie, or a falsehood, or draw the line between that 
concealment which is right and isa duty, and that conceal- 
ment which is wrong because just then disclosure is a duty; 
nor does he seem to have these distinctions in mind, for 
many of his illustrations are as faulty as that of the Roman 
matron, or that of the truth-speaking soldier. Therefore 
it is not to be wondered at that he concludes: ‘‘ Not only 
in some cases of necessity is falsehood permissible [which 
is denied by the Editor of The Sunday School Times], 
but we may recognize a positive obligation of love to the 
concealment of the truth [which is freely admitted by 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times]. Other duties, 
which under such circumstances have become paramount, 
may require the preservation of one’s own or another's 
life through a falsehood [as the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times sees it, no social obligations can justify a 
falsehood, and even God himself is forbidden by ‘his 
nature to justify it]. Not only ought one not to tell the 
truth under the supposed conditions, but, if the principle 
assumed be sound, a good conscience may proceed to 
enforce a positive obligation of untruthfulness.”” The 
“principle assumed” is deficient at a vital point; but 
even the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Smyth is reached 
only through a fatal confusion of the factors involved in 
the arguments employed by him. Therefore, in spite of 
the admirable qualities shown in other parts of his book, 
and in spite of some passages of decided value in the 
section on truthfulness, the book as a whole cannot safely 
be accepted as in any sense a standard, because of . its 
false reasoning and its wrong conclusion St its most 
vital point. 
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LAMPS BURNING. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


I did not build the lofty light-house tower 

At the reef’s end, beacon by day and night; 
Its solid strength came not by wit or power 

Of mine, nay nor its clear, far-sweeping light. 


Not from my brain evolved the kindly thought, 
How, storm or calm, a timely warning may 
Wait for the shilor, by the lenses wrought 
So skillfully, set in such grand array. 


Tis only mine, as shadows fall, to climb, 
Often with failing feet, the slender stair, 

And light with feeble hand the lamp, in time, 
Ere night and tempest set a fatal snare. 


’ And if, far off on the dark, wind-swept sea, 
Some watchful eye shall ¢atch the signal gleam, 
And heed the warning given it faithfully, 
Though but for it no peril near may seem ; 


And I sit in a dark room down below F 
The blazing beacon, mine to light and tend, 
And of that glad escape may never know— 
What then ? the light-house has fulfilled its end. 


If in my station, be it gale or calm, 
I stand, feet weary, eyes at length grown dim, 
But God’s lamp burns; I may not hear the psalm 
Of rescue sweet, but it will rise to Him. 


Summit, N. J. 





ANCIENT MISSIONARY MEANS 
AND METHODS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


e 

In the lessons of the last three months we have sur- 
veyed the growth of the Gentile Church from the de- 
velopment of its first germ in the house of Cornelius, the 
Roman officer, to the expansion which necessitated the 
gathering of what has been called the first general coun- 
cil, This expansion had been attained within the com- 
pass of ten years. But by what means? 

The examination of the means and methods must be 
of inestimable: value in determining the means and 
methods by which modern missionary work among the 
heathen may be best developed. We observe first the 
simplicity and the individualism of the work. It was 
not the result of carefully drawn schemes of councils or 
synods. Peter first ®pens the door to the Gentiles, or 
rather, the Lord opens it through Peter by a direct and 
unexpected supernatural summons, 

Then came the extension to the mixed populations of 
Pheenicia, of commercial Antioch, of Grecian Vyprus,— 
not through any plan of the ecclesiastical leaders, but 
as the direct result of the persecution which culminated, 
on the one hand, in the martyrdom of Stephen; on the 
other, in the involuntary dispersion of the brethren to 
foreign lands. These men cannot hold their peace,— 
they must tell what they have heard and seen. At first 
they confine themselves to the Jews only. Then at 
Antioch, some of them, of less narrow minds,—for they 
were from Cyprus and North Africa, and had mingled 
with the Gentile world, and lost some of their Jewish 
exclusiveness,—begin tentatively to address themselves 
to the Grecians; that is, to the Gentiles who had been, 
like Cornelius, led to acknowledge one invisible God, 
but had not conformed to the law of Moses. 

Then comes Paul to Antioch. After his visit to Jeru- 


grasping more fully than ever his mission as the apostle 
of the Gentiles; and, at the call of the Holy Spirit, he 
sets forth with his companion Barnabas, comfhissioned 
and blessed by the little company of brethren there, on 
the first foreign missionary tour. In short, Paul seized 
that teaching and those doctrines which in the hands of 
the fishermen of Galilee seemed in danger of becoming 
little more than a Jewish reformation; and, grasping 
them in all their length and breadth, he flang them 
broadcast over the Roman empire, to be the seeds of a 
world-wide religion. 

They begin with Cyprus a daring experiment; for 
Paphos was the center and focus of the most voluptuous 
and sensuous of the id»latries of pleasure-loving Greece. 
Thence to the chief cities of eastern Asia Minor, in 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. Everywhere they wm friends, 
everywhere they find implacable foes. They form no 
plans, they arrange no tours. Driven from one city, 
they retire to another, there to deliver the same message. 
At length they return to Antioch, lay their report before 
the brethren, and when exception is taken to their course 
of action, finally they go with a deputation to Jerusalem, 


Gentiles to the Christian Church, and their freedom when 
in it, is solemnly ratified. 

Making allowance for changed circumstances, modern. 
Protestant missions have been conducted much on the 
apostolic model. But some critics tell us now that is 
not the true mode; that we have but “thin extensions 
of missionary organization,” instead of first planting in 
one great center cathedrals and synods and collegiate 
institutions, to be the foci of missionary energy, before 
we establish a diffused pastorate. We can only reply, 
this was not the method of the model missionary Paul. 
He was never inside a church or chapel of his own, nor 
can we imagine that he wore vestments of any kind. It 
would have been a hindrance to the ready fulfilment of 
the Saviour’s command, ‘‘ When they persecute you in 
one city, flee ye into another,” to have had to leave a 
large capital behind, locked up in stone and mortar. 
The greatest founder of churches, himself “ a wise master 
builder,” founded them only'of living stones gathered 
by his labors, and built by him on the one foundation, 
Jesus Christ. 

In order to measure the’ difficulties which beset 
Paul in his first missionary journey, and the courage 
requisite to meet these difficulties, we must note the 
state of society at that time in the regions he visited. 
He had not the physical difficulties which meet the 
modern missionary,—the deadly climate of West Africa, 
the savagery’and cannibalism of the South Sea Islands, 
the isolation and the absenge of means of communica- 
tion in Centrat East Africa, But he had worse moral 
and intellectual obstacles to face than even the bigoted 
obstinacy of the Chinaman. A corrupt civilization pre- 
sents a more stubborn resistance than an ignorant super- 
stition. He had to deal with a mind and conscience 
defiled and yet educated. 

There were three opposing elements combined against 
him,—Greek philosophy, Judaizing formalism, and Ori- 
ental superstition. In Syria and Asia Minor all three 
were rampant, and they left each their taint on the 
nascent Christianity; and that taint within the church 
was the source of the many strange and often monstrous 
and immoral heresies that sprang up even in the apos- 
tolic age. If we would rightly estimate his amazing 
achievements, we must have a clear conception of the 
age and of the men among whom he worked, as well as 
of the lands in which he traveled. And yet we must 
bear in mind that whilst he labored more abundantly 
than all, it was not he, but the grace of God that was 
in him, 

The College, Durham, England. 





TROTTING WOLF. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


Trotting Wolf was his Indian name translated into 
English, and Trotting Wolf was his father’s name before 
him. How it eame to belong to that particular branch 
of the Comanche family, I do not know. Probably some 
skulking wolf had been outrun or headed off in the 
home trot. So slight a circumstance too often gives a 
name to the Indian. 

We were riding horseback. through the camps of the 
Comanches, years ago, down on the banks of the muddy 
Washita, in the Indian Territory. A ten-year-old boy, 
clad in nothing but his own bronze “ bear-skin” and a 
“gee-string” of deer-thong around his waist, ran out 
from behind a lodge of buffalo hides, and eyed us with a 
suspicion of fear in his handsome dark feAtures. 

Indian boys and girls are as good-looking as other 
children, in spite of the popular belief in their savage 
appearance. We must make allowance for newspaper 
stories which describe the red men as “ ferocious” and 
“bloodthirsty.” Natural Indian character, where not 
debased by bad white men, was always found generous 
and confiding. 

I took from my pocket a lump of cube sugar, and 
leaned over my horse’s neck toward the boy, saying 
“ Wano, papoose, wano.” ° ’ 

Trotting Wolf took two steps backward, doubtfully, as 
he looked at my sweet overture out of his black eyes, 
which flashed like precious pearls. 

He was afraid. He had been told that white men 
were treacherous. There might lurk some magic evil 
behind the sugar. My being a woman was in my favor, 
and when his mother came out of the lodge she shook 
hands with me, and smiled through the red ochre that 
beautified her face in much the same fashion as “ com- 
plexion powder ” of various sorts beautifies the faces of 
her white sisters. . . 





where in the great first council the admission of the 






stand quite passably, the woman bade the boy take the 
sugar. His little dark fingers touched mine, and the 
cube was his. 

Away he ran to the “squaw patch” of sweet corn 
behind the lodge, and peeped at us from the tasseled 
green rows. s 
Sticking straight up from where his scalp-lock was 
braided, on the top of his head, was an eagle’s feather, 
—white, with a black tip. From his ears hung long pen- 
dants of beads and shell pipe and silver rings, strung on 
fine sinew thread. 

He was wild as the bobolinks in the sunflowers down 
the trail ahead of us, and as clean as the fishes in the 
stream where he had been swimming half an hour 
before; and, I may now add, as capable of goodness and 
greatness as any Sunday-school boy in the land. 

After this we were friends, and many times during the 
year that followed we exchanged courtesies by way of 
small arrows and picture-cards, and deers’ antlers and 
lead-pencils. 


for he could draw better than I. He could make a buf 

fglo on the run, a fawn with the exact number of white} 
spots in rows on its red sides, or a war chief putting to 

flight a whole regiment of United States soldiers. 

Trotting Wolf could also play at cards with a dex- 
terous hand; for the white man’s skill in this pastime 
has been ‘learned only too well by the Indians of the 
frontier, and, young as he was, my little hero could 
wager his pile of coon-skins and brass trinkets against 
the tobacco and the Jamaica-ginger bottle (with just a 
hint of fire-water in it) of the cowboy or the common 
soldier who tempted him. ' 

The little fellow might have progressed in the ways of 
such white men as he mostly met in his own country, or 
he might have been striding over the prairies to-day 
with his “breech-cloth” trailing in the buffalo-grass 
behind him, after the manner of his Indian forefathers, 
but for a party of hunters who picked him up one day 
and carried him off. 

They were not hunters with powder and shot and 
Winchester rifles; but they were armed none the less 
effectively. Real flesh and blood arms they were, warm 
and friendly, such as our common Father has provided 
us all with, that we may capture and carry away to a bet- 
ter life the unfortunate, whether white, or red, or black. 

These raiders swooped down on Troi! »g Wolf with 
fascinating stories of life at the Government schools far 
to the East. “There were hundreds and huadreds of 
children like him,” they said, “who were happy and 
noble and brave asa child can never be on a reserva- 
tion. They were learning strange, new, boyish games,— 
the art of making cups and plows and clothes and 
houses, and printing’and farming.” 

Trotting W6lf was charmed; he was eager to go, 
Buf his mother said “ No; he might be sick, and there 
would be no medicine-man to rattle magic gourds, and 
beat the big medicine drum to scare away the evil spirite. 
No, indeed; her papoose should never go.” 

And Father Trotting Wolf said “No; his son should 
be a chiéf.” 

Then the armed officers of the Eastern school said 
that the boy should be taught to talk and think like a 
white man; to buy and sell and grow rich; to be good 
and powerful, like the Great Father (the President) in 
Washington. 

Suddenly the old chief jumped to his feet. A bright 
idea had struck him. His face was aglow with a new hope, 

“Will my boy learn to be shrewd and cunning like 
the white man?” he asked. “ Will he learn to make e 


learn to promise and cheat and steal?” 

The representatives of the Government winced, but 
they saw their advantage, and answered, “‘ Yes, chief, 
your boy shall learn to be like a white man.” 


mind were the treaties of the whites, unfulfilled, their 
promises unredeemed, and, through it all, the domain of 
his people growing less and less, his lands “squatted” 
upon by settlers no higher in development than himself, 
except in the way of greed. How he hated the race 
which had got the Detter share in every “deal”! And 
now he should have his revenge; his boy should learn 
to beat the white man in his own game. 

And so Trotting Wolf went away to school, on the 
long train, which seemed to the child a live monster 
with a sharp eye and many feet. 

His mother had put on him all of his best ornaments 
and blankets. She had worked till far into the night to 
paint the small face that was so dear to her in red and 





In the Comanche tongue, which I could then under- 


I did not teach him to draw pictures with my pencils, . 


bargain and. get the best himself? Will he, indeed, ' 


“Then he may go,” answered the Comanche, in whose - 


green and black. He was her “Indian brave,” to be ° 
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sure, and she stuck a fresh eagle’s feather in his scalp- 
lock, that he might be knewn as the son of a chief. 

Along the way, when the train stopped, men and 
women pointed their gloved fingers at him, and said: 
“See that savage boy; he can never be educated, Look 
at his hideous, painted face. How he could whoop if he 
had a tomahawk!” Another and another said: “ What 
a waste of money! It will never pay. Misguided phi- 
lanthropists. Better to turn the rascally redskins over to 
the military.” 

Even the merry little children he saw were afraid of 
him, and ran away. 

But our Father in heaven, to whose pitying heart the 
“savage little redskin” was very, very dear, protected 
the child, and he arrived at last, frightened and home- 
sick, at the school in the Cumberland Valley. 

It was five years after this that I paid a visit to the 
place where my little friend had gone. It was Saturday 
evening when I arrived, and at nine o’clock Sunday 
morning I stood on the parade ground and watched five 
hundred Indian children march down the intersecting 
walks to the brick chapel, where was Sunday-school, 

It was a sight for one to remember. Handsome faces, 
homely faces, bright and stupid faces, just as one sees i 
a crowd of Anglo-Saxon boys and girls. The singing 
was more than ordinarily melodious, sweet, and clear, 
and to one who had seen the wild things at home on the 
plains it seemed a transformation indeed, 

Their native trinkets and gewgaws had hung in the 
school museum so long that they had forgotten to whom 
they belonged. The pupils were clad in well-fitting 
mavy-blue suits, and on every shining button that shim- 
mered in the sunlight was the legend, in very tiny type, 
“ God helps those who help themselves,” 

When the superintendent had read a psalm, he asked 
if “Thomas Wolf would lead in prayer.” 

Instantly the five hundred black heads bowed low, 
and a tall young man, straight and noble in bearing, 
arose with slightly inclined face and folded hands. 

I rubbed my eyes, to see if they were indeed open ; for 
before me stood my friend Trotting Wolf. He had 
‘dropped the first name, and'assumed the Christian name 
of Thomas, as is the custom where he is. In purest 
English, in reverential tones, simply and earnestly he 
prayed. Nor did he forget his troubled and_benighted 
people in the far West. As the “For Jesus’ sake”’ fell 
from his lips, there came to me memories of the small, 
wild creature to whom I had proffered a lump of cube 
sugar so long ago, and the touch of reluctant brown 
fingers. , 

“For Jesus’ sake” those who believe in such possi- 
bilities for our nation’s wards had taught and trained 
the willing boy to this point. I remembered the voices 
along the journey which said “ It will never pay,” and 
the jeers at ‘ misguided philanthropists,.”. 

Trotting Wolf is still at Carlisle. You can see him in 
the schoolroom, on the playgrounds, in the workshops, 
in the school of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
—everywhere a stalwart young brave. He might not 
answer to the exact name I have given him, but my 
story is true nevertheless. His old father chief died in the 
belief that his son was learning to be “like a white man.” 

And he has indeed become “like a white man.” But 
he represents a different class from most of those whom 
he met in his boyhood. His little pile of coon-skins and 
brass ornaments have given place to treasures which it 
would be hard to wager with his old associates, 

On the western prairies, on the wooded hills of North 
Carolina, in the mountains of California, scattéred here 
and there like wildflowers, are hundreds of children like 
my hero. Will it pay to capture them? 

Pasadena, Cal. 





CINDERS, OR CHARCOAL? 
BY UNCLE MARY. 


“Whatam Itodo? The long summer nights and days, 
when I must not think, are a horrortome. I am so 
wretched, I must tell you. I try all I can not to become 
insane. Forgive me for inflicting it upon you. But 
you have been through a furnace, and have come out, 
not a cinder like me, but wholesome and useful.” 

So wrote my friend in her utter misery, and, knowing 
of the two dreadful trials through which she was pass- 
ing, my heart ached for her. For years her entire 
family had been enduring the heart-breaking misery 
and disgrace brought upon them by one who had con- 
nected himself with them, and, harder still, had had to 
bear the constant strain of expecting and being prepared 
for a still greater trial, which he might yet bring to 








already brimming with bitterness, the one upon whom she 
leaned for manly guidance and protection and sustain- 
ing love in all these sorrows, forsook her in a way which 
seemed to reach the acme of cruel, heartless selfishness. 
The furnace-fire was hot, and in her agony she cried, 
‘‘WhatamI todo?” Despairing of any beauty, cheer, 
or even hope, in life, she seemed to herself to be only a 
cinder, with all energy, brightness, and usefulness gone 
forever. Feeling for her most acutely as I read, I 
asked the Comforter for a»message for her. As she said, 
I too had been through a furnace, and only too well 
I knew what one of her trials meant. She was in the 
first bewildering bitterness of her grief. I looked back 
through the years to the time when I had thought I 
should be consumed. I had learned long ago to thank 
the heavenly Father for sending that affliction to me; 
for I saw that it had been such a mercy to me, and that 
my life had been of more real worth to me and to others 
than would have been possible had he withheld the 
trial. And so I could have courage and hope for my 
friend: “‘ You have been through the furnace, and have 
come out wholesome and useful ””—charcoal ! 

That was the word that came suddenly into my mind 
to finish the sentence with,—the word of comfort for 
which I had asked, I feltsure. It brought sweet thoughts. 
“ Brands plucked from the burning ”’ in a sense different 
from the usually accepted one, we might yet find much 
in the life before us. And so I wrote her something like 
this: “ Yes, dear friend, your furnace-fires are exceeding 
hot, but courage! Through faith, you shall quench the 
violence of (even this) fire, and shall eventually come 
out, not a dead, useless cinder, to be cast aside, but whole- 
some, useful charcoal, exerting a purifying and sweeten- 
ing influence on the lives of those around you, and, by 
the steady fire and reflection of Christ’s love in your 
heart, inspiring and warming them to a nobler service 
‘in his name.’ ” 

Winthrop, Mass, 





BLOOD COVENANT. 
BY ELEANOR SCOTT. 


God’s covenant of blood! Oh! can it be 
That God would condescend 
To make that covena@t with me? - 


Blood brotherhood with Christ! My life with his 
To be foreyer joined ! 
Does God’s love bring a gift like this? 


And yet, ’twas he himself who said, “‘ Drink thou 
This cup of covenant. 
My blood—my life—I give thee now.” 


By shedding blood of beast, man blindly feels ° 
For union with his God. 
But God, in Christ, that union seals. 


And “ whosoever will ’—that must mean me— 
May come and drink this cup— 
Make covenant, O Lord! with thee. 


Test Chester, Pa. 
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ZACH TEMPLE, GENTLEMAN. 
BY HELEN A. STEINHAUER. 


Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat behind me came the 
sound of childish footsteps on a swift run. Turning 
round to see who the fugitive was, I saw Zach Tem- 
ple, a small neighbor of mine. 

“Whither away so fast, laddie?” I asked, with a 
smile. 

“IT was just trying to catch up with you, ma’am,” he 
answered, panting as he spoke. “ Are-you going down 
town?” 

“Only as far as the office, dear. 
going?” 

‘Clear down to the store, on an,errand for mama; and 
I thought mebbe—might I walk with you?” 

“ Certainly, Zach,” { answered. “I always like the 
company of a little gentleman.” 

Back, like a flash, went the small shoulders, and, with 
head erect, he strove to keep pace with me. But it was 
with an undertone of sadness that he answered firmly, 
yet with the self-respect characteristic of the child: “I 
can’t ever be a gentleman.” 

“Why not, my boy?” I asked, cheerily. 

“Oh !—cause.” Then, after a little, added, rather in- 
consequently, ‘‘ My father isn’t a gentleman.” 

“ Why isn’t he?” I asked. 

** Well, he works—real hard ; and his hands are brown, 


How far are you 





them. Then, as if to fill to more than overflowing a cup 





“Work is honorable, Zach,” I said. “Toilworp 
hands are apt to be honest hands, and it takes some. 
thing more than mere clothes to make a gentleman,” 
Zach was silenced, but unconvinced. Seeing this, | 
asked, “ What does ‘ gentle’ mean?” 

“After a slight hesitation he replied, thoughtfully 
and slowly, “It means to be kind frat not rude 
or rough.” 

“A very good definition, Zach,” I answered; “and a 
gentleman simply is a man who always is gentle. He 
may be rich and wear fine clothes, or he may be poor 
and have to work hard and wear coarse, patched cloth- 
ing; but if he always is ‘ gentle,’ he will be ‘a gentle. 


out of many a rough, coarse man, because it taught him 
the true politeness which springs from a gentle heart.” 
“ Like my mother’s!” exclaimed Zach, involuntarily, 
with a quick upward glance; his face flushed with loving 
pride, and his big, honest brown eyes shone bright as 
stars. , 
But before I could speak in reply he asked eagerly : 
“Did you know we had two canaries at our house? 
We're going to raise young birds. I’m going down-town 
for seed for them now; see my money?” and he held 
up a bright new dime, “I earned it carrying milk for 
Miss Griffin. Did you ever have birds?” 
So I told him about three canaries I had during the 
war, and how the sparrow-hawks got them because we 
had no guns with which to shoot them. I also told him 
about Solomon, the pet owl of my childhood, and my 
three Jamaica parrots,—Tommy, Lizzy, and the beautiful 
Queen. 
Just as I told him_how a cruel dog snapped her head 
off, we reached my office. Here my little friend paused 
as if not quite sure what was expected of him in his new 
réle of “gentleman.” But he speedily recovered him- 
self, and, seizing his battered hat in one hand, made an 
odd littlé bow, and, waving the other hand down street, 
said : 

“ Here I leave you, ma’am; good-by!” 

Thus much for “ Zach Temple, gentleman.” 
’ Battle Creek, Mich, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


————_——_—_. 
RECORDING THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


The librarians and books of the Sunday-school library 
having been selected, and the cataloguing having been 
done, the librarians will seek a convenient mode of dis- 
tribution and record. 

Easy distribution depends somewhat on the arrange- 
ment of books on the library shelves, The method 
devised in the Cetitral Presbyterian school of Denver 
has found favor in other schools. Mr. W. A. Peck 
writes regarding their old building: “In arranging the 
books we were obliged to give a pleasing effect, as the 
bookcase was in full view of the attendants at the prayer- 
meeting. The books were therefore arranged according 
to size and binding, and sets were placed together. 
Atphabetical order would have made an unpleasant im- 
pression, with its large books followed by little ones. 
That necessity made clear to my mind that it was indeed 
the best arrangement, as books of the same author were 
side by side. Sequels, when there“were any, followed 


through a catalogue to find them when desired, Later 
I hit upon another good plan,—to have a certain hun- 
dred on @ certain row of shelves.” In the few Sunday- 
school building of the First Baptist Church of West 
Philadelphia the library is arranged for this method of 
numbering,—hundreds over hundreds. It has “shelving 
for two thousand books, each book having a partitioned 
apartment with its number at the top; for instance, 232 
is above 132, and 132 is above 32, so that any book can 
be readily found. Underneath the sliding window near 
the entrance of the library there’ is a projecting shelf, 
where the children leave their books as they enter the 
school.” Of course, this arrangement requires frequent 
renumbering of the library, or some of the compart- 
ments must be left vacant for the addition of new books. 

But, before distribution, the librarians must know who 
have the right to apply for books. In small schools the 


librarian may not be in doubt; but in large schools— 
especially if the library be of a general nature, or the 
distribution at a different time from the Sunday-school 
hour, or where it is the custom for those drawing books 
to apply individually at the library-room—some form of 





and awful rough, and he don’t have many good clothes,” 






identification. may be needful. There is a variety of 


man.’ God’s refining grace has madeaChristian gentleman © 


their mates ; and the librarian was not required to search | 
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forms, for example, in the Olivet Memorial “Church 
Library,” New York, by which pastor, teacher, or visit- 
jing missionary may authorize the drawing of books. 
The visitor’s card gives the idea of them all: 





Wishes to draw books from the library. Will re- 
turn them at the appointed time in good condition. 
Yours very truly, ~ 
VIREROE SAIN os 00 coe ceccccses coos ensee coconeses | 











A card will be given to each one entitled to draw 
books. Below is one of the forms used in the Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday-school of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia, on the back being a pledge, to 
be signed by the applicant, in which he agrees to be 
responsible for any damage or loss of books in his 
possession : 





Register No......... 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia 


TWENTY-FIRST AND CHRISTIAN STREETS. 





ORR REE Oe HERE OEEE EEE EEEEEEEE SHEERS FHEESEES FEEEES FEE EE SEES EE EES 


; is entitled to all the privileges of the library, sub- | 


| ject to rules of the same, as printed on the library | 


| card. 





Superintendent. 





There is also in use in this school the scholar’s 
* Library Card;” having squares of blank spaces in 
which the library numbers of books wanted may be writ- 
ten by the scholar,—like the ordinary library card issued 
by all Sunday-school publishing houses,—with spaces 
above the squares for the scholar’s name and residence, 
the teacher’s name, the class humber, and the scholar’s 
number as entered on the library register. In this in- 
stance the library card differs from the ordinary one in 
having the rules printed on the back, which are typical, 
the second and third being in the interest of punctuality : 


RULES FOR LIBRARY. 

1. No book can be taken until an application has been signed 
by the superintendent. 

2. Books must be returned to the library room before the 
opening of the school in order to obtain another book that 
afternoon. 

3. Scholars not returning their books before the opening of 
the school will be deprived of a book until the following Sunday. 

4. No book can be had from the library while another re- 
mains unreturned. * 

5. Due care must be taken of all books received, and any 
damage resulting to same other than ordinary wear must be 
accounted for. 

6. The ticket may be revoked at any time by the superinten- 
dent for violation of the above rules, or for inattention and in- 
subordination during the school session. 


The library rules in the Akron school, the Hon. Lewis 
Miller, superintendent, are still more concise, as pasted 
in each book: . 





M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AKRON, O. 
WOU : cocthstes eodsesede 








YOU MUST OBSERVE: | 
1. The time for opening the library is 9 A. M.; 
time for closing, 10 A. M. 
2. You can draw only one book at a time. 
3. You must return this book in one week. 
| 4. This book is yours to read; therefore take good 
| care of it. 
| 5, You must not exchange this book with another. 





For each week that a book is kept out beyond the 
allotted two weeks, the Olivet school exacts a fine of 
three cents. Inthe Armour school the teachers are held 
responsible by notices from the librarian, like this: 


ARMOUR MISSION LIBRARY. 





To THE TEACHER OF CLASS NO. ............ 


BOHOUAF, ..ccccce  coccovcce vo sods cccseeccscoecce soccnghes sooeceeee sovvcoees coccseses 
RROGEBRRCS, soccccsscs c0ces cocessocees eccses cosode socsoeces cocsee cocens costes cocete 

The above-named member of your class has book No. ......... , 
QUBGDI Nacictecs'sccevctinnssetie ecbncbeetoes » Which is .....0006 seccsesce weeks 


more than is permitted by the rules of the library. Please see 
that this book is returned next Sunday, if possible. 
dsbece sosansgns pocnanans ddnece qveqes eotetecnsens , Librarian. 
Books are ordinarily returned to the library in one of 
two ways,—either they are left at the library-room by 
the scholars as they pass- into the Sunday-school room, 
or they are taken into the class and collected by an as- 


‘sistant librarian during the opening exercises, at some 





time set apart for this and for marking the record of at- 
tendance and offerings. Mr. Miller, Mr. Smith of the 
Armour school, Mr. Thomas P. Barnefield of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, Mr. Silas H. Paine of the Bethany 
Mission, New York, and many other leading Sunday- 
school superintendents, prefer the former way. Insome 
schools the scholars leave their books at the library, but 
the librarians take the new choices to the classes toward 
the clese of the school, as in the Armour Mission; in 
others, the scholars not only leave their books, but select 
the new ones while at the library, so that, as Mr. Paine 
says for his school, “ it does not interfere in any way with 
the school service.” Mr. Barnefield would not have the 
library books even seen in the Park Place School of Paw- 
tucket, and he writes: ‘“‘ Our library room is placed near 
the entrance, and all the members of the school pass the 
wicket windows on the way to their places in the school. 
They leave the books to be returned as they goin; the 
changes are made during the school session, and they 
receive their new books on the way out. The books 
are never seen in the school-room, and therefore do not 
divert the scholars’ attention from the exercises or the 
lesson.” This method may often be facilitated by the 
use of boxes or baskets, numbered like the ¢lasses, and 
one for each, in which the books are put when returned 
by the scholars, and from which they take their new 
choices in passing Sut. This, says Mr. F.-E. Sadler, the 
librarian, is the method in the First Congregational Sun- 
day-school of Oakland, California: ‘‘ Our library is situ- 
ated in the vestibule of the building, and the scholars 
deposit their books on entering the school, in boxes 
arranged on a counter, and numbered consecutively from 
1 to 46. After the session, the scholars take out their 
books—which have been changed in the meantime—as 
they are leaving the school, so that there is no interrup- 
tion during any part of the service.” 

The books having been returned to their places on the 
library shelyes, and the librarian having in hand the 
library cards of the scholars, arranged in some orderly 
way, the next task is to select for each scholar a book 
from one of the numbers written on his card that indicate 
his choices, unless the scholar has already made selec- 
tion at the library window. In addition to this ordinary 
library card, already described, the Cook Publishing 
Company of Chicago issues a novel form convenient for 
small libraries. It contains numbers from 1 to 300, to 
correspond with the books in the catalogue. The scholar, 
reversing the usual mode, marks off the numbers he does 
not want; and from the numbers uncrossed the librarian 
selects, retaining this card for the selections of the whole 
year, and making a record on it, opposite each Sunday, 
of the number of the book drawn that day. For this 
purpose there are numbers 1 to 52 running down tlie 
left side of thacard. The scholar also has his own card, 
that he keeps from week to week in his library book, 
presenting it every time a book is returned, for the 
librarian to transfer into the new book drawn. 

The methods of recording the distribution of books 
are so varied that even a comprehensive list would be 
impracticable. Perhaps they might be classified in three, 
as the library-register systenr, the pigeon-hole system, 
and the tag-and-hook system,—each genus having its 
species. By the first system, the record of distribution 
is confined to the entry-book ; in the others, the book- 
register is either supplemented or set aside. 

The ordinary library record-book is ruled for the schol- 
ar’s name and address, and for each Sunday of the year. 
When a scholar draws a book, its library number is en- 
tered on his page opposite that Sunday, and, later, the 
entry is crossed off when the book is returned. Upon 
this form there have been real or attempted improve- 
ments. Mr. F. W. Kellar, the librarian of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles’ Sunday-school, Philadelphia, highly 
commends the improved library-register used in that 
school. It was devised and copyrighted by Mr. John 
MeNeill, of Philadelphia (Hunt and Eaton, New York, 
publishers), and is called “ The Rapid-working Library 
Record.” On each page of one of these books two sets 
of numbers are printed,—from 1 to 52 down the ‘left 
side of the page for the Sundays of a year; and across 
the top of the page ten numbers, one at the head of each 
of the ten blank columns into which the page is divided 
by lines.. The mumbers at the top of the page represent 
those of the library books,—on the first page numbers 1 
to 10,.on the second 11 to 20, on the third 21 to 30, and 
so on through the book according to its size, some of the 
books being printed with numbers to 300, or larger ones 
with as many as 1800. “‘The Rapid-working Library 


Record ” is used in this way: The librarian, having se- 
lected from the numbers on the scholar’s card a certain 
book,—say number 99,—he turns to the ninth page of 


~ 


this record, and enters in column 99 the scholar’s school 
number,—3845, let it be called. The time being the last 
Sunday in November, the entry is made opposite num- 
ber 48 of the left margin. Of course, if scholar 345 has 
book 99 to-day, no one else has it, and the effect is to 
cancel the preceding record in column 99. As Mr, 
McNeill writes: “ The chief merit of the system is that” 
the process of charging up books to be distributed effects 
at the same time perfect cancellation of all previous en- 
tries. Books can therefgge be placed in the cases as fast 
as brought in, while the time thus saved is gained for the 
unavoidable work of selection and distribution.” Atthe 
end of the year, it can be seen at a glance how many 
times book 99 has been drawn. 

The pigeon-hole system, however, is preferred to any 
book register by many librarians. In a word, it consists 
of putting a card in the bookcase in the place of the book 
taken out, This card stands for thescholar. It may be 
his “library card,” or it may be a duplicate or check 
card, thescholar retaining the library card at home. The 
library shelves are divided into compartments or narrow 
pigeon-holes, one for each book, and numbered accord- 
ingly. Some schools call their pigeon-hole system the 
“ post-office system,” having the library arranged like a 
post-office, with a glass partition between the library- 
room and the hall or room outside., The books are put 
into their compartments back first, so that their titles are 
seen from outside by those wishing to draw them. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Union Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school of the same city, the Nineteenth Street 
Methodist Episcopal school of Philadelphia has just 
adopted this “ post-office” method, using no register 
book and only one card,—a simple check card, on which 
no record is made of the date of withdrawal, although 
the number of the book whose place it takes is written 
on the next unused blank on the card, so that it may be 
put back into that pigeon-hole if it happens to be dis- 
placed. Mr. B. F. Clevenger, the superintendent, says 
that, in his opinion, this is “ the best and simplest sys- 
tem.” A scholar comes to the library, examines the 
the titles, finds a book he is looking for, applies for it at 
the librarian’s window, at the same time returning the 
book of last week. The librarian takes the book re- 
turned, puts it in its pigeon-hole, from which he takes 
out that scholar’s check card, gets the book asked for, 
puts this card in place of the new book, after noting that 
book’s number on the card, and hands the book to the 
scholar,—or retains it till the close of school for him, 
That is all there is of it. The simple check card con- 
tains at least the scholar’s name and address, and the 
teacher’s name, with the class number or letter, besides 
the blank spaces for noting books drawn. 

The “ tag-and-hook system ” is more like the pigeon- 
hole system in principle, the object being to do away 
with book records so far as possible. Instead of putting 
a card into a hole, a hole is put into the card, and it is 
hung by that hole, on a peg or hook projecting from the 
edge of the library shelf where the book’s number is 
glued. This card or tag, hanging from the peg at that 
number, stands for the book withdrawn. By this method 
there is no need of dividing the shelves into pigeon- 
holes with thin partitions,/but the books stand in rows, 
Mr. Miller sends a specimen of the tag used in the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Akron, Qhio, as 
“one of the slips used in keeping track of the books,” 
The scholar’s name and class are to be written on it, and 
the date of withdrawal indicated also by a check-mark 
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Another form of “ library check” or tag, of,about the 
same size, is one copyrighted by Fairbanks and McCon- 
nell of Chicago, with numbers for the Sundays of a year. 
If the book was drawn October 2, 1892, on whose peg this 
card hangs, it was punched with a ticket-punch at num- 
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And so it will be seen that these questions of the 
selection, cataloguing, distribution, and records of a 
Sunday-school library are none of them to be answered 
in any “one best way,” and that local ingenuity and 








wise counseling are still of importance. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.]} 







© 
1, October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted..................ccceeseee «..Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. October 9.—-Dorcas Raised to Life..............::cccceceeeverereeneeenes Acts 9 : 32-43 
%. October 16.—Peter’s Vision................. edestoneosccotinel Acts 10 ; 1-20 
4, October 23.— Peter at Cesare. ..............ccccceeseeceseeeeeseenereneeese Acts 10 : 30-48 
6. October 30.—The Gospel Preached at Antioch.................. Acts 11 : 19-30 
6. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison........ Acts 12 : 1-17 
7. November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries............... Acts 12: 1-13 
8. November 20.— Paul's First Missionary Sermon..............- Acts 13 : 26-43 
9. Nov. 27.—The Aposties Turning to the Gentiles......Acts 13 : 44 to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles........... goes Acts 14 : 8-22 
11, December 11.—The Apostolic Councll...............ccsesseeessess Acts 15 : 12-29 
12. December 18.—Review. 

13, December 25.—The Birth of Christ... .0...........cccccccccceeeeeeseres Luke 2 ;: 8-20 


LESSON XII, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1892. 
FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


ae Lesson I, Acts 9 : 1-20. 
Monday, December 12: { Lesson IJ. Acts 9 : 32-43. 
Lesson IIT. Acts 10: 1-20, 


Tuesday, December 13 : Lesson IV. Acts 10: 30-48. 


Wednesday, December 14: { Lesson V, Acts 11: 19-30. 


Thursday, December 15: Lesson VI. Acts 12: 1-17, 
a Pee Lesson VII. Acts 13: 1-13. 
Friday, December 16 : { Lesson VIII. Acts 13: 26-43, 


Lesson IX. Acts 13:44 to 14:7, 
Lesson X. Acts 14: 8-22, 


Sunday, December 18 : .| Lesson XT, Acts 15 : 12-29. 


Saturday, December 17 : 


TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GoLpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


I. SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,—John 3 : 3. 
II. DORCAS RAISED TO LIFE. 


This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she 
did.—Acts 9 : 36, 


Ill, PETER’S VISION. 


Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons,— 


Acts 10 : 34. 


IV. PETER AT CESAREA,. 


Through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins.—Acés 10 : 43. 
V. THE GOSPEL PREACHED AT ANTIOCH. 


A great number believed, and turned unto the Lord.—Acts 


11: 21, 
VI. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 


The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him and delivereth them.— Psa, 34 : 7. 
VII. THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES, 
That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
Dis name among all nations.—Luke 24 : 47, 
VIIL. PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY SERMON, 
To you is the word of this salvation sent.—Acts 13 : 26, 
IX. THE APOSTLES TURNING TO THE GENTILES. 
IT have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles.—Acts 13 : 47. 
X. WORK AMONG THE GENTILES. 
In his name shall the Gentiles trust.—Mutt, 12 : 21. 


XI. THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL, 


Through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, 
even as they.—Acts 15: 11. 
TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 
1. Topic: Enmity Turned to Loyalty. 


1, Eamity. 
. sn. } 2 Arrest. 
OUTLINE: } 3. Enlightenment. 
“ 4. Loyalty. 


2. Tope: Death Tyrned to Life. 

1. Apostolic Power Exercised. 
2. Apostolic Power Invoked. 
3. Apostolic Power Magnified. 
3. Topic: Narrowness Turned to Breadth. 

1. Expectations Aroused. 

2. Restrictions Removed. 

3. Blessing Assured, 

4. Topic: Aliens Turned to Brethren. 

1. The Alien’s Story. 

2. The Israelite’s Address. 

8. The Alien’s Endorsement. 
5. Topic: Reproach Accepted as Honorable. 

1. The Gospel Triumphant. 

2. A Stigma Affixed. 

3. The Work Maintained. 

6. Topic: Deliverance Granted to the Imperiled. 
1. Peril. 

2. Deliverance. 


OUTLINE : 1 
OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : | 


7. Topic: Going Forth*with the Gospél. 
1. Missionaries Appointed. 
2. Missionaries Sent Forth. 


OUTLINE: 
3. Missionaries at Work. 


8. Topic: .Full Forgiveness Proffered in Christ. 
1. Christ Slain. 
2. Christ Raised. 


OUTLINE : } 
3. Christ Forgiving. 


9. Topic: Receiving and Rejecting. 

(1. Publishing the Word. 

} 2. Receiving the Word. 
3. Rejecting the Word. 

| 4. Dividing on the Word. 


10. Topic: Honor from Men Refused. 
1. Honor Merited. 
} 2. Honor Accorded. 
| 3. Honor Refused. 
| 4. Dishonor Accepted. 


11, Topic: Christian Limits Defined. 


1, Christian Liberty Eajered 
2. Christian Restrictions Recognized. . 
3. Christian Brotherhood I)lustrated. 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And Ananias departed, and 
entered into the house; and laying his hands on him said, 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in 
the way which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest re- 
ceive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And 
straightway there fell from his eyes as#it were scales, and 
he received his sight; ang he arose and was baptized (Acts 
9 : 17, 18). 

Scholars: Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God (John 3 : 3). 

Teachers: Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
begotten of God (1 John 5: 1). 

All: I have believed that thou art the Chsist, the Son of God 
(John 11: 27). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Now there was at Joppa a cer- 
tain disciple named Tabitha, which by interpretation is called 
Dorcas.... And it came to pass in those days, that she fell sick, 
and died : and when they had washed her, they laid her in an 
upper chamber (Acts 9 : 36, 37). 

Scholars : This woman was full of goo@l works and almsdeeds 
which she did (Acts 9 : 36). 

Teachers: The memory of the just is blessed (Prov. 1 : 7). 

All; Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my laét 
end be like his! (Num. 23 : 10.) 


Lesson 3.—Superintendeni: And thete came a voice to 
him, Rise, Peter; kill and eat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord; 
for I have never eaten anything that is common and unclean. 
And a voice came unto him again the second time, What God 
hath cleansed, make not thou common (Acts 10 : 13-15). 

Scholars: Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons (Acts 10 : 34). 

Teachers: In every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him (Acts 10: 35). 

All: Unite my heart to fear thy name (Psa. 86 : 11). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent ; Him God raised up the third 
day, and gave him to be made manifest, not te all the people, 
but unto witnesses that were chosen before of God, even to us, who 
did eat and drink with him after he rose from the dead. And 
he charged us to preach unto the people, and to testify that 
this is he which is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead (Acts 10 : 40-42), 

Scholars: Through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of gins (Aats 10 : 43). 

Teachers: Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your 
sins may be blotted out (Acts 3 : 19). 

All: Turn us again, O God ; and cause thy face to shine, and 
we shall be saved (Psa. 80: 3). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: They therefore that wefe scat- 
tered abroad upon the tribulation that arose about Stephen 
traveled as far as Pheenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speak- 
ing the word to none save only to Jews. But there were some 
of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when they were come 
to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus, And the hand of the Lord was with them (Acts 11: 19-21). 

Scholars: A great number believed, and turned unto the Lord 
(Acts 11: 21). 

Teachers: There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth (Luke 15 : 10). 

Ali: I will arise and go to my father (Luke 15 : 18). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And when Herod was about 
to bring him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains: and guards before the 
door kept the prison. And behold, an angel of the Lord stood 
by him, and a light shined in the cell: and he smote Peter on 
the side, and awoke him, saying, Rise up quickly. And his 
chains fell off from his hands (Acts 12 : 6, 7). 

Scholars: The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them (Psa. 34: 7). 

Teachers: The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 
Pet. 2: 9). 

All: Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us; ... and 
he will deliver us (Dan. 3 : 17). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Then, when they had fasted 


and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 
So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, went down to 





OUTLINE : { 
3. Joy. 
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they were at Salamis, they proclaimed the word of God in the 
synagogues of the Jews (Acts 13 : 3-5). 

Scholars: That repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations (Luke 24 : 47), 
Teachers: Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 

All; As much as in me is, I am ready to preach thé Qospel 
(Rom. 1: 15). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Be it known unto you there. 
fore, brethren, that through this man is proclaimed unto you 
remission of sins: and by him every one that believeth is justi- 
fied from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses (Acts 13 : 38, 39). 

Scholars: To you is the word of this salvation sent (Aets 
13 : 26). 

Teachers: Work out your own salvation with fear and trem. 
bling (Phil. 2 : 12). 

Ali: Shew us thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy salvation 
(Psa. 85 : 7). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And Paul and Barnabas spake 
out boldly, and said, It was necessary that the word of God 
should first be spoken to you.. Seeing ye thrust it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles. Forso hath the Lord commanded us, saying— 
(Acts 13 : 46, 47) 

Scholars: I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles (Acts 
13 : 47). 

Teachers; This salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles: 
they will also hear (Acts 28 : 28). 

All: Make me to hear joy and gladness (Psa. 51 : 8). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : And when they bad preached 
the gospel to that city, and had made many disciples, they re- 
turned to Lystra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch, confirming 
the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the 
faith, and that through many-tribulations we must enter into 
the kingdom of God (Acts 14 : 21, 22). 
Scholars: In his name shall the Gentiles trust (Matt. 12: 21). 
Teachers: All nations whom thou hast made shall come and 
worship before thee, O Lord; and they shall glorify thy name 
(Psa. 86 : 9). 

Ali: Quicken thou us, and’ we will call upon thy name (Psa, 
80 : 18). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: Wherefore my judgement is, 
that we trouble not them which from among the Gentiles turn 
to God; but that we write unto them, that they abstain from 
the pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from what is 
strangled, and from blood (Acts 15 : 19, 20). 

Scholars :.Through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we 
shall be saved, even as they (Acts 15: 11). 

Teachers: Let our people also learn to maintain good works 
for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful (Titus 3 : 14). 

All: Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord (Isa. 
2: 5). 





RECAPITULATION. 


This quarter’s lessona are in direct continuation of those 
which immediately preceded them, the same general topic 
and golden text being retained for the two quarters. The 
lessons thus far studied in Acts have been thus set forth ; 


GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
FIRST QUARTER. 

. The Ascending Saviour. 

- The Descending Spirit. 

. The Renewal of Men. 

. The Manifestation of Power. 

. Defying Opposition. 

. Manifesting Boldness, 

. Lying to God. 

. Suffering for Christ. 

. Dying for Christ. 

. Public Preaching Honored. 

. Private Teaching Honored. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
Enmity Turned to Loyalty. 
Death Turned to Life. 
Narrowness Turned to Breadth. 
Aliens Turned to Brethren. 
Reproach Accepted as Honorable. 
Deliverance Granted to the Imperiled. 
Going forth with the Gospel. 


at lt all all th oe 


8. Full Forgiveness Proffered in Christ. 
9. Receiving and Rejecting. 

10. Honor from Men Refused. 

11. Christiag Limits Defined. 


Lesson 1.—In the conversion of the persecutor, Saul of 
Tarsus, we see “ Enmity Turned to Loyalty.” (1) Enmity 
appears in his raging and bloodthirsty zeal against the infant 
Church ; but, under God’s omnipotent hand, (2) Arrest fol- 
lows while the mad zealot is on his way to further persecu- 
tions. But (3) Enlightenment comes in God’s good providence 
through Ananias, and then (4) Loyalty, unconditional and 
undying, beams forth. 

Lesson 2.—Dorcas had died at Joppa, giving opportunity 





Seleucia ; and from thence they sailed to Cyprus. And when 


to display “ Death Turned to Life.” And it was displayed 
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gloriously. Apostolic power had been most notably (1) Ex- 
ercised at Lydda, where the cripple neas had been healed. 
Hearing of this, the bereaved disciples at Joppa very natu- 
rally (2) Invoked that same power for their own relief. Nor 
was their invocation vain; for that power was (3) Magni- 
fied before them in the restoration of their dead sister to life. 

Lesson 3.—Jewish restrictions, meant for their elevation, 
were by fem perverted to degrade all others. But the time 
had come for better views, and “ Narrowness Turned to 
Breadth” is the achievement through Peter’s vision. By 
the angel’s visit to Cornelius we have (1) Expectations 
Aroused. By the vision to Peter we have (2) Restrictions 
removed. By the departure of Peter for the home of Cor- 
pelius we have (3) Blessings assured. 

Lesson 4.—Peter reached his destination, and the result 
was “ Aliens Turned to’Brethren.” Cornelius, an alien from 
the commonwealth of Israel, tells (1) The alien’s story of how 
he came to do so unparalleled an act as to send for an Israelite 
to visit him, Se comes (2) The Israelite’s address, wherein 
he tells how he came to respond to so strange a call. Then 
follows (3) The alien’s endorsement, at the hands of God, in 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, whereby his recognition as 
a brother beloved was irresistible. 

Lesson 5.—The gospel was carried to Antioch, and there 
first the name “Christian” was bestowed upon the disciples. 
Meant, doubtless, as a reproach by those who coined it, it 
failed at the very outset; for “ Reproach Accepted as Honor- 
able” appears in the believers’ treatment of the title. As a 
whole, the lesson presents (1) The gospel triumphant; (2) A 
stigma affixed to those who taught it; and, in spite of this, 
(3) The work maintained and prosperous. 

Lesson 6.—In Peter’s case we see “ Deliverance Granted to 
the Imperiled.” (1) Peril existed, for he was doomed to die, 
as James had died before him. (2) Deliverance came, com- 
plete and unexpected, producing (3) Joy, both to Peter and 
to the infant church at Jerusalem. 

Lesson 7.—We now see the first Christian missionaries 
“Going Forth with the Gospel.” . Three views of this mis- 
sionary band are given. We see them (1) Appointed; (2) 
Sent forth; (3) At work; and each view suggests valuable 
ways of working for us. 

Lesson 8.—The theme of Paul’s first missionary sermon is 
“Full Forgiveness Proffered in Christ.” He makes three 
important points: (1) Christ slain; (2) Christ raised; (3) 
Christ forgiving; thus covering the whole scheme of human 
redemption. 

Lesson 9.—The crisis came, and the apostles turned to the 
Gentiles. The contrasted parties of the lesson illustrate the 
two opposites of human conduct before God,—“ Receiving 
and Rejecting.” Everywhere, and before all men, the apos- 
tles are busy (1) Publishing the word ;.and some are ever 
found (2) Receiving the word, and just-as surely others (3) 
Rejecting the word. Thus separating lines are run through 
the whole race of man, and (4) Dividing on the word becomes 
the great crucial act of humanity, 

Lesdon 10.—As the apostles worked on and won their 
many signal victories, it was not surprising that men should 
honor them unduly, and that, as true servants of God, they 
should somewheresin their progress show “ Honor from Men 
Refused.” At Lystra, such was their work that by all fair 
estimates honor was (1) Merited ; and it was also generously 
(2) Accorded. Then came the test of Christian principle; 
but that primciple was sufficient, and man’s honors for God’s 
workers were (3) Refused; whereupon the current turned, 
opposition arose, persecution came, but (4) Dishonor accepted 
cheerfully by these noble men proved their genuine loyalty 
to their Master and pure sincerity of aim. 

Lesson 11.—Questions must arise as the new work wins its 
way. Hence the necessity for the apostolic council, whose 
work was “Christian Limits Defined.” The outcome of this 
fraternal discussion was (1) Christian liberty enjoyed in the 
entire interview ; (2) Christian restrictions recognized, for 
liberty was not lawlessness; and (3) Christian brotherhood 
illustrated, for each was willing to do a brother’s part him- 
self, and to allow a brother’s privilege to others. 

, “So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The conversion of Paul was the virtual opening of the 
gates of Christianity toga new world, embracing the wide 
circle of mankind. Peter, indeed, shortly after that great 
event, visited and baptiged the centurion Cornelius at 
Cesarea, and the Holy Spirit gave his sanction to the 
extension of the offers of the gospel to the non-Jewish races, 
without requiring them to accept Judaism as well; and 
the evangelist Philip preached with much success at Sa- 
maria. Bat these incidents served rather to establish a 
principle than to carry it out to a practical operation. To 
Paul remains the honor of being “ The Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles,” for it is to him, above all the other apostles, that the 
Western world owes its being Christian. 

‘, The passion of divine love for the Saviour who had called 


him to this high office roused in his soul an enthusiasm for 
humanity, which gloried in-the uttermost devotion, at any 
peril of life, to the cause of Jesus, who had died to become 
the Saviour of mankind. Henceforth his career was one 
long agony of danger and suffering. ‘Of the Jews,” says he, 
“ five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night arfd a day have I been in the deep; in jour- 
neyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils 
from my countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren; in labour and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.” Besides all this there rested upon him 
“daily, anxiety for all the churches” (2 Cor. 11 ; 24-28). 
Such mighty energy for the common cause, and such fer- 
vid zeal for the common Master and for the world of com- 
mon humanity, might have been expected to call out an 
enthusiasm of admiration for a man capable of displaying 
them, and to have set him on the pinnacle of fame in the 
church at large, which owed so much to him. The strange 
perversity of human nature, however, on the part of the 
zealots of Judaism who had become Christians, but still in- 
sisted on the old faith being held an essential part of the new 
religion as well, saw in him rather a heretic to be proscribed 
than a prince of their creed to be honored, and hence his life 
was a constant defense from the insinuations, aspersions, and 
bitter attacks of hosts of rancorous enemies, Because he ex- 
cused the heathen from the intolerable requirements of a 
rabbinical Mosaism, they saw in hirg only the fancied short- 
comings that roused their fury ; and they so maligned him in 
all parts of the Christian world that his name sank compara- 
tively out of sight very soon after his death. It was brought 
into its well-deserved place of honor again, as that of one 
who was not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles (2 Cor. 
11:5), by Luther and the reformers, who placed his great 
doctrine of justification by faith, in contrast to justification by 
human merit, in the foreground of their theology. 

It is striking to find in the miracle of the raising of Dorcas, 
and in the reception of Cornelius into the Christian Church, 
favor bestowed -by God for charity to the poor, accompanied, 
and indeed springing from, sincere religious feeling. Neither 
Dorcas nor Cornelius could have been deep theologians, but 
they had the theology of the heart, which taught them to 
love their fellow-men, as an outcome of their love of God. 
In thase days nothing more was required of converts than 
belief in Christ as the Messiah. He himself demanded 
no more than that they should sincerely “follow” or imitate 
him; for this is what he meant by such a belief. Knowledge 
of theological systems or propositions may be advantageous, 
but it is not religion, That is a state of heart and a mode of 
life; or, in other words, it is a man’s principles expressed in 
his life. 


It is very hard to realize the hereditary narrowness of 


Jewish religious conceptions in Christ’s day. St. Paul tells 
us (1 Thess, 2: 15) they were “contrary to all men;” or, as 
the Roman historian Tacitus says, they “hated all others as 
their enemies,” while they fancied themselves the predestined 
lords of the whole world, and the only race of mankind that 
would be found in the kingdom of God. So fierce was this 
hatred, indeed, that we find them everywhere doing their 
utmost to stop the preaching of the gospel, simply because it 
offered salvation to the heathen. Nor was it a light task to 
enlarge the minds of even the apostles to receive the heathen 
on the same footing as the Jew ; and indeed it was only pos- 
sible through the compromise of incorporating a large amount 
of Judaism into Christianity, as we see in all the ancient 
communions, and notably in that of Rome, and in all those 
which, more or less closely, imitate it. 

The preaching of Christianity at Antioch, the heathen 
capital of the great province of Syria, was, in many ways, a 
momentous advance. Till then the idea-of a religion for all 
mankind had never entered the mind of any one; and so 
novel, revolutionary, and, at the same time; absurd, did it 
seem, even to the most thoughtful, that no cavil against 
Christianity seemed better founded, in their way of looking 
at things, than this. “As well,” said the philosophers, 
“speak of a universal government, or universal manners and 
customs, or a universal language, as of a universal religion.” 
The inability of the Roman or Greek to conceive of such an 
essential equality, in the various races and ranks of men, as 
was involved in the same offers being held out to all alike 
by heaven, made him laugh to scorn the notion of a spiritual 
republic, in which there should no longer be any distinction 
between Greek or Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman or freeman. 

The gathering of a small band of heathen in Antioch as 
disciples of Jesus, accepted solely for their trust in him as 
the anointed Saviour of all men,—of the slave as well as his 
lord, no difference being made between them if equally sin- 
cere,— proclaimed a new era for humanity. From that 
moment it was only a question of time when the admission 
of the worth of manhood should have spread from land to 





rank, money, caste, or race, and raising the humblest social 


land, setting at their true worth the accidental differences of 





outcast in whom God saw his image reflected above the 
highest of mankind, who had not that seal of the nobility of 
heaven. 

The first Christian mission was the emphatic proclamation 
of this stupendous disclosure of the new relations in which 
the eternal Father revealed himself to all his children, of 
every people and kindred and nation and tongue ; for none 
could have been more lowly than the rude mountaineers of 
Lycaonia, and none reflected the culture and refinement of 
the age more splendidly than the Roman proconsul of Cy- 
prus. They received the same overtures of heavenly grace, 
and were baptized with the same outpouring of the Spirit 
from on high. Asa pattern to the ministers of the cross of 
every age, the self-abandonment of Paul and Barnabas to 
their work, the absence of a thought of themselves in their 
enthusiasm for the glory of God and the salvation of man, 
pitch the conception of a true devotion on so high a level 
that no one who does not seek to emulate their fervor and 
devotion can claim to be a true servant of Christ at all, 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 


REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. ' 


This quarter’s lessons are mainly concerned with the ex- 
tension of the Church to the Gentiles. They begin with the 
conversion of Saul ; they end with the concordat which recog- 
nized the place of uncircumcised believers as on an equality 
with Jewish Christians. No greater revolution is recorded 
in any history than that which is told in the quiet narrative 
of these lessons, 

1, Saul’s conversion ranks with the epoch-making events 
of history. No single man has been so important for the 
development of Christian doctrine and the Church as that 
young Pharisee. Jesus Christ knows how to choose his 
instruments, and none in all his great tool-chest have been 
of keener edge than this one. 

Consider the conversion of Paul in its place in the growth 
of the Church. The original apostles were not fitted for the 
work which now had to be done. New phases of progress 
required new men. He by whom Christianity was to pass 
over into the form adapted for a universal religion must be 
in touch with Jew and Gentile. He must have faculties 
both intellectual and practical possessed by none of the twelve, 
—natural endowments or acquired powers to which the grace 
of Christ could attach itself, equipping him for larger service 
than theirs, So Paul's Hellenistic origin, his Pharisaic train- 
ing, his acquaintance with lands beyond the narrow strip 
where the Galilean peasants had passed their lives, his fiery 
spirit, his eloquence, penetration, persistency, capacity of 
losing himself in the flame of zeal, were all transfigured and 
all needed. 

Consider it in its evidential value. To Paul the vision 
proved the resurrection, ascension, present glory, of Jesus, 
his union with his servants, his sovereign authority. It is 
of similar value for us, ranking as not the least conclusive of 
the evidences that we have a risen, living Christ to believe 
in, throned on high, inflaencing human affairs, making him- 
self one with his friends. 

Consider it as an outstanding instance of his saving power 
and love. This fierce enemy is turned to a lover. Who is 
beyond his power? This sinner is pardoned. Who is out- 
side his mercy? But it was no irresistible power that laid 
hold of Saul. He tells Agrippa that he “ was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision,” as he implies that he might have 
been. The revelation of Christ from heaven overrides not 
man’s freedom, and disobedience is possible even to a 
heavenly vision. 

2. The miracles by Peter on ‘neas and Dorcas are epi- 
sodes in the progress of the Church. 


4 


They keep us in mind 
that, besides the onward march to universal promulgation, 
the quiet little communities in Palestine had their blessings 
and tokens of the Lord’s presence. Perhaps the moststriking 
point in both miracles is their intentional reproduction of 
Christ’s manner of working. { Arise, and make thy bed” is 
plainly a copy of the Master’s words to another cripple, and 
“ Tabitha, arise,” is all but a verbatim repetition of “ Talitha, 
cumi.” Christ’s servants will do their work of healing and 
quickening most effectually when they tread in his footsteps; 
and all their power is but the fainter reflection of his, Un- 
less they take care to disclaim any share in the virtue that 
flows through them, it will soon cease to flow. ‘ Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole” is followed by wholeness. If Peter had 
said “ I do,” A2neas would have lain still on his bed. Let 
us learn the lesson. 

Lessons 3, 4, and 5 take us back to the growth of the 
Church, the two first dealing with one line of expansion and 
the last with another. The difficulty as well as importance 
of the step involved in preaching to pure Gentiles is forcibly 
brought out by the fact that a double vision was necessary to 
secure its being taken. 


We may measure the obstacles in 
the minds of the Jewish Church by the means taken to over- 
come them, and by the partial success even of these means, 


Cornelius needed only direction, but Peter needed rebuke, 
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It was enough to point the seeker to the place where he 
would find the treasure, but the possessor of that treasure 
required schooling as to its world-wide destination, The 
Roman officer made no objection to getting instruction from 
a humble Jew lodged in the house of a tanner, a despised trade. 

Peter, true to his old character, remonstrated when bidden 
to “kill and eat,” and was not prepared at once to accept the 
teaching that ceremonial distinctions were abolished. Prob- 
ably we should have felt the same scruples if in his place; 
for it is scarcely possible for us to throw ourselves back in 
imagination so as fairly to estimate the force and apparent 
sanctity of the objections that had to be overcome before 
Gentiles could be recognized as “ fellow-heirs.” Perhaps, if 
we were to look carefully into our feelings, we should find 
strange survivals in another guise of the old Jewish exclu- 
siveness. Pride of race, overestimate of ceremonial, narrow- 
ing of sympathies and of the message entrusted to us, are not 
quite dead yet; and, in its own way, every church and age 
needs the repetition of “ What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common,” 

But Peter, like a true man, was amenable to the logic of 
facts, and his ride from Joppa gave him time to clear up his 
thoughts, so that he was ready to go with all his heart into 
his new work, strange as it was. There is unmistakably the 
ring of wonder and joy as at finding a new truth and treasure 
in his summing up of the conviction formed in him by the 
combined influence of the vision and of Cornelius’s words, 
He was glad to learn that “God is no respecter of persons.” 
The great words in which he announced that truth signalize 
the vanishing from his mind of the last fragment of exclu- 
siveness, though he did not always keep true to them. They 
do not assert that the gospel is unnecessary, since there are 
men who may be acceptable to God without it; for the case 
in hand proved that such a man had yet need to hear of 
Jesus, and was requited by hearing of him. 

There are gaps, according to our ideas, in Peter’s sermon. 
There is nothing about our Lord’s divinity, except inferen- 
tially and incidentally in the parenthesis, “ He is Lord of 
all,” nor about his death as atoning; but the resurrection, 
the appointment of Jesus as universal judge, the convergence 
of prophecy on him, the power of faith in his name to pro- 
cure remission of sins, are all stated, and were, no doubt, 
enforced at greater length. 

» Then came the stupendous fact which overturned all Jew- 
ish prejudices and put uncircumcised Gentiles on the same 
platform as the Jewish believers,—the repetition, there in 
the barracks at Cesarea, on thé heads of Roman legionaries, 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit, evidently a visible gift, and 
followed by the same speaking with tongues, No wonder 
that Peter thought that, when God had baptized with the 
Spirit, no man would be bold enough to forbid baptism with 
water. So God himself incorporated Gentiles with the 
Church, and swept away the rites which he himself had 
appointed. Peter and his amazed friends could but look on, 
and endorse the divine act. In all his subsequent references 
to this event, Peter speaks as a man who was constrained to 
do as he did, whether he liked it or not, but as a devout 
man who made God’s will his will, however strange it seemed. 

Lesson 6 is again a digression from the main theme, Its 
central truth is the risen Lord’s guardianship over his ser- 
vants, and their safety in face of imminent dangers. “The 
Lord” (that is, Jesus) sends his angel of deliverance. The 
dignity and leisure of the heavenly messengér express 
the calmness of irresistible power. The hour of his appear- 
ance repeats the familiar lesson of providence that he comes 
at the last moment, when hope is all but stretched to the 
breaking-point. Subsidiary truths are the equal care which 
lets one apostle die and saves another, the power of earnest 
prayer, and the mingling of unbelief even in fervent petitions, 
which yet are not rejected. 

Lessons 7, 8, 9, and 10 return to the main theme,—the ex- 
pansion of the church among the Gentiles. They present 
various aspects of that first missionary journey of Paul and 

Barnabas, which, though it traversed but little space and 
occupied comparatively short time, raised world-wide ques- 
tions, showed as in a tiny mirror the whole outlines of the 
church’s future work, and set before it models for all time 
and every land. 

In Lesson 7 we have the preparation of the true missionary, 
his call and sending forth. It would have been better for 
the church and the world if future missionaries had oftener 
come from the “prophets and teachers” who had already 
won their spurs, and proved their zeal and capacity. The 
call of the Spirit is most likely to be heard when we are 
fasting and praying. It must be the divine impulse which 
summons to the work. No man should go to it who can help 
going; for, unless he feels that “ necessity is laid upon” him, 
he will skulk back again, like John Mark, or do poor work. 
The sympathy and prayer of the church is the best viaticum 
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always one of the most formidable of its foes. It encountered 
Elymas, and in him the frauduleat pretenders to supernatural 
powers, who in every land “seek to withstand” the truth. 
It reached the proconsul’s heart, and, as always, “some be- 
lieved, and some believed not.” 

_In Lesson 8 we have the report of Paul’s first address 
to Jews, given at length, in accordance with the usual treat- 
ment of first members of a series in this book, It stands as a 
specimen of the arguments and appeals made to Jews, being 
almost entirely a simple narrative of the facts of Christ’s 
mission, death, and resurrection, with a citation of the Scrip- 
tures which Paul and his hearers agreed in believing were 
Messianic prophecies. On these two lines of thought he 
bases a fervent, searching appeal at the close, proclaiming 
remission of sins through faith and warning of the peril of 
rejection. That first sermon sets forth clearly the right’char- 
acteristics of all evangelistic and missionary work,—first, the 
facts; then the agreement of these with God’s words; and 
then the pointed, urgent, beseeching appeal to conscience, 
and the plain statement of the death following unbelief. 

Lesson 9 carries on the story of the work in the great city 
of Antioch, but to a new audience. The experience of that 
week was a miniature of the history of the next century, in 
the angry opposition of the Jews, the reluctant, yearning, 
but determined turning to the Gentiles, and the glad recep- 
tion of the word by all susceptible hearts, with the persecu- 
tions fomented by Jews, but carried into act by Gentile mobs 
and mistaken devotees. The long process of “ provoking Is- 
rael to anger by 2 foolish people,” which has filled the cen- 
turies since, was all foreghadowed and begun then. 

The lesson also teaches the self-condemnation of unbelief, 
which sentences those guilty of it as “ unworthy of eternal life;” 
the preparation for faith in that they who were “ fitted” or 
“disposed ” to eternal life believed; the course prescribed to 
Christ’s servants in the face of obstinate rejection (namely, 
to spend no more strength on preaching to deaf ears) and in face 
of violent opposition (namely, to save their lives for future 
service by prudent escape, more heroic than flinging them 
away, and so ending service too). 

Lesson 10 is a specimen of the work among pure and rude 
pagans. In it wé learn that there is a point. of attachment 
for the gospel message in men’s longings fpr a descent of 
gods in man’s likeness; that the dim religious instincts of 
heathens swiftly pass over into superstition; that there is no 
clear division in their low-toned religion between gods and 
men; and that their notion of worship is fatally external 
and devoid of all moral elements. We hear Paul preaching 
the great truths of monotheism as preparatory to the gospel, 
and appealing to the witness of nature in its beneficent regu- 
larity, as testifying to a hand which moves it, and means good 
to men. 

The levity of mind which changed so quickly from oxen 
and garlands to stones is also a characteristic trait of these 
half-childish pagans, with the passions of men and the insta- 
bility of babies. The experience has been often repeated in 
mission fields, and makes one of the standing difficulties of the 
work. You cannot build firm houses either on or with sand, 
blown about by every gust. 

Lesson 11 fitly closes the whole; for it is the record of the 
momentous decision to which the tour led up, and which, in 
spirit if not in letter, enfranchised Gentile Christianity, and 
proclaimed that “in Christ Jesus neither circumcision avail- 
eth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” More 
than the question in hand was settled by the simple wisdom 
of that early assembly. The true place of all externalisms of 
ritual was involved in the principle on which their conclusion 
rested. Peter put it in a nutshell when he said that because 
these Gentiles had been put on an equality with the Jewish 
Christians by God, through his gift of the Spirit, and had had 
their hearts cleansed by faith, the requirement of any cere- 
monial as a prior condition of entrance into the church was 
“tempting God.” 

The letter embodying the decision was an eirenicon, the 
details of which were soon antiquated by the growing separa- 
tion between Judaizers and Gentile churches, but the spirit 
of which, in its assertion of freedom and its counseling of 
concession, will remain forever a guide tothe church. Truly, 
the senders of it were not presumptuous when they said, “ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us,” 


Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING PODTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


ITERATION THE SECRET OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The Chinese student is made to say things he does not 
even understand thousands of times, that memory may be de- 





for a missionary, and he who feels that God has called him, 
and that his brethren’s hearts go with him, is doubly armed. 

The first conflict of the gospel with heathenism had three 
typical features. It was in the very seat of the hideous sen- 
suality of Venus-worship at Paphos, and thus the gospel 
measured swords at once with the deified lusts of the flesh, 


veloped. Review and review and review is the way to per- 
| manent possession and facile use of knowledge. It is because 
the scenery of our childhood, the words of father, and the 
love of mother, are known continuously for years, that early 
impressions are the most lasting. 


us for the last quarter. Its great facts should be Vividly 
present : 

1, Saul’s conversion. Heredity, habit, and personal choice, 
are all overturned by a new power of life giving a new law 
of being. 

2. The supremacy of spiritual life over the dead Dorcas, 

3. The heavenly vision greatly widening the ideas and . 
plans of Peter and the possibilities of the race, i 

4. The vision of Joppa actualized in Cesarea. No divine 
vision beyond accomplishment. 

5. Same results at Antioch, by other preachers. So to 
world’s end, 

6. Superiority of spiritual over civil forces. Prisons, 
chains, iron gates, and locks as nothing to celestial visitants, 
7. Barnabas and Saul, after fasting and prayer, set apart 
by the Holy Ghost for work in the whole world. 

8. A specimen of Paul’s preaching Christ to the Jews. 

9. His turning to us Gentiles. 

10. A sample of our reception: First, worship; seeond, 
hurled stones, 

11. The apostolic council, in which the world’s welfare 
was discussed and decided in a large way. This period is a 
crucial one in our history. There are said to be fifteen 
decisive battles of arms in our progress toward the present 
state of success, But here is one long battle of ideas and 
celestial forces more decisive than all of them. 


University Park, Colo. 
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REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


(To the teacher: As we propose to make this a kind of 
geographical review, it will be needful for the teacher to 
take a piece of paper about eight inches square, and, laying 
it over any map on Asia Minor, trace the outline of the map, 
not putting in any of the cities, but leaving all blank, till 
you come to the class-work. If you are a first-rate teacher, 
you will prepare enough of these outlines so as to give one 
to each scholar in the class, and you will have also a sharp- 
ened pencil for each scholar. If you are a poor teacher, this 
will be too much trouble for you, and you will let it go, and, 
as a consequence, you will probably have a poor review.) 

It is instructive to see how many cities are mentioned in 
this,quarter’s lessons as the places of apostolic activity. Let 
the teacher draw out the places and the record of Christian 
work done in them, Never mind as to the order in whieh 
the scholars give the cities. As they are named, mark the 
place each one occupies on the outline map that you have 
prepared, and then, before you go to another city, draw out 
the special features pf the work done in that city. Of course, 
the teacher will have to make abundant use of questions in 
this work, and, equally of course, he will have to prepare 
himself in advance for such an exercise. Taking the cities 
in order, we have 

Jerusalem.—The lessons open here, with Saul bloodthirsty 
and preparing for savage work in distant cities. But this is 
not all that is recorded in the quarter’s lessons as happening 
in that city. Here it was that Peter was put into prison, and 
here he was miraculously delivered. Here, too, there was 
held the great council of Lesson 11. The teacher may dwell 
on these events as long as is wise, remembering, however, 
that time must be rightly apportioned so as to, allow of all 
the important cities being touched upon. Next comes 

Damascus.—Here the most notable conversion of all the 
world took place. Call out its prominent features. Now go 
on to 

Joppa.—Two persons here attract our attention. They are 
Peter and Dorcas. Let the class tell what they can of the 
deeds of these persons. But this is not all that is important 
in. connection with Joppa. Whose house was Peter in? 
Who is that man praying on the house-top? What does he 
see and hear? How many times does he see and hear the 
asme thing? What does all thismean? Who come to visit 
this man in Joppa? 

Cesarea,—Here, too, great events take place. Now we 
have a soldier, and to him comes a message. Call forth the 
nature of that message, and the results in the action of the 
centurion, and the subsequent action of Peter. What did 
all this signify to the world at large? 

Antioch.—Now we go north. (Are you marking all these 
places on your outline map?) Here we see first a company 
of believers, and then one man moge prominent than the rest, 
and finally two men taking the Yea in all the meetings. 
Who are all these meh, and where do they come from? 
How long does this work go on, and what are its results? Now 
we see still another prominent man appear. Whence does 
he come, and what is his name, and what does he say? 
What action do the disciples take in consequence of his 
utterances? When the time has come, we see men sent out 
as missionaries from Antioch. This brings us to other cities. 
We sail for Cyprus, and there are in 

Salamis.—Thence we travel to Paphos. Here a most nota- 
ble event takes place. Ask the scholars what it was, and 





The infancy of the Christian Church has been before 








what lesson we may draw from it. Who was the chief con- 
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vert here? Now back to the mainland again, as far as Perga. 
Next comes 
Antioch in Pisidia.—Here we have a specimen sermen of 


\ Paul’ss What was the result of this sermon? What hap- 


pened on the next sabbath day? Why were the disciples 
obliged to leave this city? Go on now to 

Iconium.—Were there miracles worked bere? What was 
the result of the proelamatien of the word here? Why did 
the disciples have to flee to : 

Lystra and Derbe.—Tell of the miracle wrought by Paul 
here, and the startling results. How did the disciples act 
under this rush of popularity? Then draw out the great re- 
vulsion of feeling that came over the men of Lystra. Make 
it as graphic as you can, Let some one of the scholars tell of 
how they dragged Paul out of the city, and threw him on the 
ground for dead, and how he revived. 

In this way the teacher may with much profit go over the 
lessons, stringing them on a geographical string, and draw- 
ing out the events as the different cities are mentioned: 

So much for the facts of the seview. Now the teacher 
may well spend a little time on practical teachings. These 
may be summed up under the heads: 

Divine Guidance.—Show how God guided his people, espe- 
cially in the matter of breaking away from the old forms of 
Judaism and the enlargement of the boundaries of the church, 
so that we who are Gentiles could come into it without first 
becoming Jews; then how he helped his followers to do 
and bear all for his name’s sake, fulfilling his promise, “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

Daring Deeds.—These were wrought by the disciples. 
Where God led, they followed, in spite of all the opposition 
of their foes. In this way the truth spread, and in this same 
way (and in this way alone) the truth will always do won- 
ders. In this way, too, we are to act; for if God sends us on 
any errand for him, he will be with us, and will give us his 
blessing just as truly as he gave it to his early disciples. 

New York City. . 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. , 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


For this review perhaps it will be well to give a series of 
descriptions in a pictorial way, asking the children, as they 
recognize places and persons, to give the names and incidents. 
When places are mentioned, a child might be called upon to 
come and point out the locality on the map, if familiar with 
it from previous lessons, Some travelers were near a great 
city. Suddenly, at noon, a bright light shone from heaven. 
A voice called the name of one traveler. He had fallen to 
the earth. What name was called? Who spoke to Saul? 
What did Jesus say to him? A blind man was led into the 
city. What was the name of the city ? * 

In Damaseus.—A disciple had a vision, and the Lord bade 
him goto the street called Straight, and inquire for Saul. Who 
was the disciple? What had Ananias heard of Saul before ? 

Lydda.—In another city one of the twelve disciples saw a 
sick man who had been in his bed eight years. The disciple 
said to him, “Jesus Christ maketh thee whole: ... Arise, and 
make thy bed.” Who was the man who obeyed and was 
cured? Who was the disciple? One day Peter received a 
message from Joppa, a town ten miles away: “Delay not to 
come to us.” Peter went. They took him to an upper room, 
and there stood widows weeping, and showing garments and 
coats. Why did they weep and mourn? Who was dead? 
What kind of deeds had Dorcag done for many people? 
What did Peter do? In whom did many people belitve 
when they heard that Dorcas was alive again? One day; 
while in Joppa, Peter went at noon on the housetop to pray. 
What was the gtrange sight that was three times let down 
before him? What did the voice bid him do? Who called 
for him at the gate below? 

The next day Peter went with the men to Cesarea. Who 
had sent for Peter tocome? How did he know anything about 
Peter, and where to send for him? What did the angel say 
to Cornelius that shows that God hears prayer, and knows all 
that wedo? When Peter came to the Roman soldier’s house, 
four days after, of whom did he tell the people who were there 
tohear? He made it very plain that Jesus, who came toteach 
and to save from sin, died on the cross, was buried, and rose 
again; that he commanded his disciples to preach in his 
name, and that whosoever believed in him should be forgiven. 
Does that “whosoever” include you and me? Did the 
people in Cesarea who heard Peter’s words believe in Christ ? 
They believed in Jesus as soon as they heard of him as a 
Saviour. Do you? How is Cornelius an example tous? A 


good man named Barnabas also went about preaching of | 


Jesus Christ. 

He went to Antioch, a city three hundred miles north 
of Jerusalem. He found so much work there that he went 
for Saul, to help him teach and preach. What name was 
first given in Antioch to those who believe in Christ, 


and try to follow him? What wicked king ordered James, 





the brother of John, to be killed? What did he mean 
to do with Peter? How did he plan and give his orders to 
keep him safely until after the passover? What messenger did 
the Lord send that proved to be stronger than a wicked 
king and sixteen armed soldiers? Can you tell the story 
of that night in the prison, of the chains and bolts, the 
sleeping guard and the open gate, of the all-night prayer- 
meeting, and the maid Rhoda at the gate where Peter 
knocked ? 

What is the text about “the angel of the Lord” which 
was fulfilled to Peter that night in Jerusalem? After Saul 
and Barnabas had preached a year and more at Antioch, the 
Holy Spirit moved the hearts of the people to send mission- 
aries to preach of Jesus, far off in different places, They sent 
them with prayer and farewells, and they sailed to a great, 
beautiful island. What is it called? 

There was a governor on the island of Cyprus who wanted 
to hear the word of God. He sent for Barnabas and Saul, 
who was called Paul, his Roman name when he became 
a missionary. A wicked man called a false prophet was 
there, who tried to keep the governor from hearing the truth. 
What did Paul say to the false prophet about being blind? 
The man was fearfully punished for trying to keep another 
from believing on the Lord Jesus. The governor was sur- 
prised, and sure that it was the power of God to punish, and 
he believed in his power to save, as the apostles preached, 
Where did the missionaries go to a city of the same name as 
the one from which they were sent out ? 

Of whose life and death did they tell the people of Antioch 
in the mountains? Paul and Barnabas said to the Jews 
first, and then to the Gentiles, “To you is the word of this 
salvation sent ;” and they showed them how their sins might 
be forgiven if they would believe in Christ. Were the Jews 
glad to see the crowds who came to hear Paul and Bar- 
nabas? Why did the Gentiles rejoice? Why did the Jews 
stir up the chief men and honorable women against Paul and 
Barnabas, and drive them from the city ? 

At Iconium, the next place they went, how was the city 
divided? When the missionaries knew the people were 
planning to stone them, where did they go? , 

At Lystra, a man who had never walked sat and listened 
to Paul. What did Paul say and do? When the peoplesaw 
the miracle, what did they say about the gods? How did 
they want to worship Paul and Barnabas? What did Paul 
tell them of the living God? When enemies came and per- 
suaded the people against the missionaries, what was done to 
Paul? What happened after they left Paul supposing that 
he was dead? On the return journey of the missionaries, at 
what places did they stop and visit the churches? What 
was the trouble between Jews and Gentiles? What did the 
Christians in Antioch decide to do to settle their disputes ? 

At Jerusalem a meeting was held. James the brother of 
Jesus was there ; John the brother of James, who had been 
murdered ; Peter, Paul, and Barnabas,—all were there. ‘They 
prayed and planned, and then wrote a letter for the Christian 
Gentiles everywhere, and welcomed them as brethren in the 
love of Christ. What is the text about “ whosoever be- 
lieveth ” ? 

Does that mean all of us, as well as those who heard the 
wpostles preach? Every one canclaim and share the promise 
of forgiveness of sin to those who repent ; for we may gladly 
say as Paul preached, “To us is the word of this salvation 
sent.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


1. Perer’s Power (Lesson 2).—Who was neas? Where 
did helive? Howdid Peter healhim? Whatsort of woman 
was Dorcas? Where didshelive? In what manner was she 
healed? What were the results of these miracles? What 
elements besides miracles urged the growth of the church? 
What is the value of these miracles to Christians of to-day ? 
How far can we imitate them? 

2. Perer’s Vision (Lesson 3).—What sort of man was 
Cornelius? Where did he live? What was his visiqn? 
What was the complimentary vision shown Peter? What 
was his vision to teach Cornelius? What was his vision to 
teach Peter? Who are the Geatiles of Christianity to-day? 
How are Christians being taught, as Peter was, to treat them 
as brothers? 


What are our reasons for believing that special angelic min- 
istrations are still made? On what occhsions? How are 
they to be recognized ? 

5. Pavw’s Viston (Lesson 1).—What of Paul's character- 
istics appear before his conversion? Where was he con- 
verted? What was the determining cause of his conversion? 
What was the physical result of his vision? What did he 
gain from‘ his three days of darkness at Damascus? What 
lesson did Ananias learn from the event? What proof’ did 
Paul give of his conversion? When are we warranted in 
giving up hope of a sinner’s conversion ? 

6. Paut’s WorkKING (Lesson 5).—What was Paul’s prepa- 
ration for his life-work ? What gave him his first opportunity 
for work? Who was his co-worker at Antioch? What was 
the result of their labors? What proof of their conversion did 
the Christians at Antioch give? Why is Antioch famous in 
gospel history ? 

7. Pauw’s Journey (Lesson 7).—Who ordained Paul and 
Barnabas for missionary work? Whydidthey doit? How? 
What is the relative importance of this first missionary jour- 
ney? Why? Who went with Paul and Barnabas? What 
was their course? What proof of their power occurred at 
Cyprus? To what sort of men is the gospel a savor of 
death ? 

8. Paur’s Sermon (Lesson 8).—Where was Paul’s first 
missionary sermon preached? Under what circumstances? 
What was the historical argument of this sermon? What 
was the spiritual argument? What wasits warning? What 
was its result? How may we make our speech effective in 
persuading men? 

9. Pavw’s Lire-Worxk (Lesson 9).—What was Paul’s life- 
work? How was he driven to turn to the Gentiles? How 
can you show that this included no desertion of the Jews? 
Why did the apostles leave this Antioch? What was their 
further journeying? How were they treated in Iconium? 
What is to be a Christian’s course when men refuse to hear 
him speak for the Master? 

10. Pau’s Escare (Lesson 10).—What miracle did Paul 
work at Lystra? What was its unfortunate result? With 
what sort of argument did Paul seek to turn the minds of the 
people? What set the people against him? With what 
terrible result? How did this affect Paul’s zeal? What 
should Paul’s hardships lead us to think about our own petty 
trials? 

11. Perer anv Pavt (Lesson 11),—How did the fifst mis, 
sionary journey end? Why was it continued to Jerusalem ? 
Who formed the party? How were they received? What 
were the arguments on each side before the council? Why 
was this an important question? Who settled it? In what 
way? How was the decision sent to Antioch? In what par- 
ticulars was this mode of settling a disputed matter a model 
to us? . 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What two men have we studied about especially this 
quarter? 2. What change of opinion did Peter have? 
3. What change of heart did Paul have? 4. What miracle 
was worked for Peter?’ 5. For Paul? 6. What miracles 
did Peter work? 7. What did Paul work? 8. Where did 
Peter preach? 9. Where did Paul? 10. What important 
journey did Peter make? 11. And Paul? 12. What lessons 
have you learned from the story of these two men? 


Boston, Mass. 





REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


Again the eleven lessons of the quarter are from one book. 
Their range of time is from thirteen to fourteen years. Their 
scene extends from Jerusalem, on the south, to Syria on the 
north; and from Cyrene in the southwest to Antioch in 
Pisidia in the northwest. The persons made prominent in 
them are Saul who is Paul, Ananias, Peter, A2neas, Simon the 
tanner, Cornelius, Barnabas, Agabus, Herod, James the greater, 
John Mark, Simeon, Lucius, Manaen, Sergius Paulus, Elymas, 
James the Lord’s brother, Judas, Silas, Dorcas, Rhoda, and 
Mary the mother of John Mark. The map is an important 
aid to a review of these lessons, and questionings as to the 
place in the narrative of the persons severally mentioned. 

As a whole, the lessons show the Lord’s plan of extending 
his gospel, illustrated by his choice of workers, his training 
of them for, and guiding them in, their work, and the prin- 
ciples on the basis of which they were to do their work. 


GOD'S PLAN FOR THE EXTENSION OF HIS WORK, 





3. Perer’s SERMON (Lesson 4).— Under what circumstances | 
was Peter’s sermon preached? Who were the auditors? | 
What was the text?- How did he unfold the text? What 
was the result of the meeting? What seem to have been | 
the conditions of outpourings of the Holy Spirit in the early | 
days? What are those conditions now ? | 

4. Perer’s DELIVERANCE (Lesson 6).—Who persecuted | 
the church? Whom did he kill? Whom did he imprison? | 





How was Peter released? What brought about the sending 
of the angel? 


How were the good tidings announced? | 


1. Choosing the Workers. Lessons 1, 7. 

2. Training the Workers. Lessons 3, 4. 

3. Guiding in the Work. Lessons 2, 5, 6, 9, 10. 

4. Laying Down the Principles of Work. Lessons 8, 11. 
The practical teachings suggested by these lessons are : 

GOD'S WAY OF USING US IN HIS SERVICE. 

1. God Shows us where and how to Work. 
2. God Trains us for his Work. Lessons 3, 4. 
3. God Guides us in his Work. Lessons 2, 5, 6, 9, 10. 
4. God Lays Down Principles for our Work. Lessons 8, 11, 


Lessons 1,7. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 
BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS* 


The approach of the holiday season multiplies the 
number of children’s books, from the list of which some 
recent issues may here be selected for concise characteri- 
zation, Most of them, though aiming at such attrac- 
tiveness of binding and illustration as shall commend 
them to Christmas buyers, may also be deemed candi- 
dates for the religious or the secular bookshelf for chil- 
dren’s reading the year round. 

Miss Nora Perry’s new book, A Rosebud Gagden of 
Girls, is a set of rather pleasant stories, in which, how- 
ever, the didactic moral is somewhat inartistically and 
baldly thrust into sight. Nearly all of them turn on 
the subject of “ class” or “‘set,’”’—the horrors of acknow]l- 
edging that one’s grandfather was a farmer, the admi- 
ration due to a heroic statement of such fact, etc. The 
best of the stories is The Princess Emily. 

Polly Button’s New Year, by Mrs. C. F. Wilder, has 
for its theme the duty of church-going and Bible-read- 
ing, and the helpfulness of praising the minister and 
speaking a kind word wherever possible. Its best page 
is that which portrays an arid method of Bible expo- 
sition sometimes employed, which, as the author says, 
no one would ever think of applying successfully to the 
study of Shakespeare. The story was perhaps suggessed 
by Miss Toosey’s Mission, to which it bears some likeness, 

Under the title An Affair of Honor, Alice Weber pre- 
sents a simple story, not very well written, of the soften- 
ing and brightening influence of a little girl, who is trying 
to live up to her name, which means “‘honor.” The 
story may not unjustly be thought to be one of the 
numerous followers of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

A clever and pleasantly written account of the experi- 
enees of a bachelor in caring for his sister’s little folks 
is Uncle Bill’s Children, by Helen Milman. The uncle 
makes some self-sacrifice in his task, but he wins love 
thereby. 

One of the best of the swarm of Columbus books, for 
children or grown folks, is The Story of Columbus, which 
represents the abilities of three members of Dr, Edward 
Eggleston’s family. One daughter, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye, writes it; another daughter, Allegra 
Eggleston (who drew the pictures for her father’s excel- 
lent history of the United States), illustrates it; and 
Dr. Eggleston himself, who is now one of our most accu- 
rate historical specialists, writes an Introduction, and 
gives his imprimatur to the statements of fact and of 
opinion. 

Tom Paulding, by Brander Matthews, is not a very 
great or lastingly valuable juvenile, but it may safely be 
put into boys’ hands as a bright narrative of a “search 
for buried treasure in the streets of New York.” As the 
author is a professor of English, he makes no excessive 
use of slang. 

To his Blue Fairy Book and Red Fairy Book of pre- 
vious years Mr. Andrew Lang now adds a Green Fairy 
Book, which, like its predecessors, is not only an agree- 
able miscellany of tales from divers sources, but has some 
value as a contribution to folk-lore. 

Little-Folk Lyrics, by Frank Dempster Sherman, has 
to do with the youngsters of the nurseries and play- 
grounds of to-day, not with fairy mythology. It is not 
often that there appears so good a collection of original 
poems for and about children, written by a single hand. 

Sunday Reading for the Young, 1893, is the bound 
volume of a London religious periodical for children; 





* A Rosebud Garden of Girls. By Nora Perry. Illustrated. 74x54 
inches, cloth, pp. vii, 287. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. Wilder, 74% inches 
cloth, pp. ix, 187, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 
cents, 

An Affair of Honor. By Alice Weber. Illustrated by Emily J, 
Harding. 8x7 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 117. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co, Price, $1.50 

Uncle Bill's Children. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crafton). 
Illustrated by the author. 8% 7 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 148. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, Price, $1.00. 

The Story of Columbus. By Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye. Ilus- 
trated by Allegra Eggleston. Edited, with an Introduciion, by Fd- 
ward Eggleston. 7*,5‘, inches, cloth, pp. xii, 303. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 

Tom Paulding: The Story of a Search for Buried Treasure in the 
Streets of New York. By Brander Matthews. Lllustrated. 745% 
inches, cloth, pp. viii, 24. New York: The Century Company. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Green Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. I)lustrated 


7% x5 inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 366. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Price, $2.00. 
Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sherman. 7x5 inches, 


cloth, pp. ¥, 8& Boston 
$1.00. 


Sunday Reading forthe Young. 1893, Illustrated. 10x7%¢ inches, 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. Price, 


boards, pp. iv, 412. New York: E. & J. B, Young & Co. Price, $1.25, 

A Book of Cheerful Cats, and Other Animated Animals. By J. G. 
Francis. Cloth, pp. vii, 37. New York: The Century Company. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Bull-Calf, and Other Tales. By A. B. Frost. Cloth, pp. 112, 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, Price, $1.00, 
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like so many collections of its class, it presents a great 
number of tales, sketches, poems, and pictures for boys’ 
and girls’ eyes and brains. 

At the close of this notice may be mentioned two books 
of “ humorous ” pictures for children, drawn by designers 
whose names are familiar in the monthly magazines. 
The first, A Book of Cheerful Cats, by J. G. Francis, is 
to be commended as both funny and innocent; the 
second, The Bull-Calf, and Other Tales, by A. B. Frost, 
is to be condemned as coarse and mischievous. If any 
parent wishes to inculcate in a child’s mind the notion 
that torturing animals is good fun, this Bull-Calf book 
will prove an efficient instructor. 





So great renown was won by the publication of The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, thirty years 
ago, that the book named has overshadowed and almost 

concealed the reputation of the numerous volumes since 
published by the lady who still keeps her own name 
from the title-pages of her successive works, and simply 
calls herself “the author of Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” No less than sixteen volumes by 
Mrs. Charles can be found on the list of a single House, 
—the London Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge; and even this number does not include 
what is possibly her ablest work, The Victory of the 
Vanquished, a historical novel of the early days of per- 
secuted Christianity. The latest book from the author’s 
fluent pen is not unlike a previous study of hers, Within 
the Veil, which was devoted to a reverential exposition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Its title is The Book of 
the Unveiling : Studies in the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. Like the poet Christina G. Rossetti’s new vol- 
ume on the same theme, in its general motive it is at 
once spiritual and poetical, but it does not lapse into 
superfluous or dangerous mysticism, On the other hand, 
accurate scholarly, or distinctly theological, exposition 
does not fall within its scope. A couple of extracts will 
give a better idea of its plan and its merits than can be 
presented in a detailed review: “If the attempt to con- 
strue the poetry of other books of the New Testament 
into prose lessens their depth and spoils their beauty, 
in the Apocalypse it absolutely destroys the meaning. 
It is only as a poem that it can be comprehended in any 
degree, from beginning to end. And, therefore, for this 
among other reasons, it is the delight of the people and 
the children, of the suffering and the dying, of all for 
whom the simplicity of life or the solemnity of death 
annuls the sophistications of superficial. thinking or of 
pedantic learning. Which of us cannot remember some 
visions of this great poem lighting up eyes that were 
soon to be closed to the sights of earth? .. . In this book 
of the Apocalypse the ancient rule, ‘Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum’ seems especially applicable; and also 
the scientific law of ‘the survival of the fittest,’ which 
is, being interpreted into Christian speech, the Provi- 
dence of the Wisest. The heart of the Church responds 
through the ages to the decision of the ancient canon as 
to the authorship of the book, divine and human. As 
to the human authorship, we, the people of Christen- 
dom, feel in it the touch of the hand that touched the 
hand of Christ, and led his mother to his own home from 
the cross.... We feel in it the large grasp and the free 
play of the mind child-like and ideally philosophic, as 
in the Gospel; Oriental in symbolism; Galilean Jew in 
patriotism; Greek in order, in the sense of beauty, and 
in the rejoicing in the multitude of all nations and kin- 
dred and people and tongues, with the palms in their 
hands, before the throne.” (6}><5} inches, cloth, pp. 144. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


Three new books distinctly enrich the American 
literature of travel and description ; for every one of the 
three is the work of an alert observer, of a mind in sym- 
pathy with the varied forms and moods of animate or 
inkhnimate nature, and of a pen able to express true 
thought in felicitous English style. The first is entitled 
Along New England Roads, and consists of papers written 
during recent years by Dr. William C, Prime, than whom 
no one better knows the mountains of New Hampshire, 
or has better written of our rural homes, green lanes, 
hill-country, highways, or meadow-brooks, and their 
owners and neighbors. Nota few of his contributions 
to The Journal of Commerce have been reprinted in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times; and readers 
have thus been reminded of the writer’s rare combina- 
tion of accurate description, poetic insight, humor, and 
helpful moral and social suggestiveness, in his out-door 
papers. The second book is The Footpath Way, by 











of birds, beasts, flowery fields, and shaded nooks. North. 

ern New England is Mr. Torrey’s theme, as it is Dr. 

Prime’s; and if his pleasant chapters leave upon the 

reader’s mind a less marked sense of strength of charac. 

ter in the writer, they are not less instinct with the idea 

of poetry in earth and sky. Mr. Torrey’s times range 

from June to December; while Autumn is the season to 

which is devoted the latest volume of selections from 

Thoreau’s still large gtock of hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts. Thoreau, on the whole, is our chief writer 
of chapters in popular natural history. His books are 
all note-books, with the Emersonian fault of the gather- 
ing of single sentences under a general head, rather 
than the presentation of unified and smoothly written 
essays such as are given us by Prime, Torrey, John Bur- 
roughs, Olive Thorne Miller, or Charles C. Abbott. But 
some of Thoreau’s single sentences and whole paragraphs 
are so,racy that we value them for themselves, and are 
willing to work a little for the understanding of them, 
(Along New England Roads, 7354 inches, pp. v, 200. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.—The 
Footpath Way. 7>5 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 245, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, $1.25.— 
Autumn, 735} inches, cloth, pp. vi, 470.. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflia, and Company. Price, $1.50.) 





A specialist in the study of medieval conditions, if he 
be accustomed to go behind the printed literature to the 
manuscripts, must meet with many a curiosity. Mr, 
Henry C. Lea, the eminent Philadelphia scholar, has 
fished out of a European library A Formulary of the Papal 
Penitentiary, which dates from the thirteenth century, 
the time of the great collision between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil powers, The Penitentiary was the depart- 
ment. of the papal curia, to which were referred appeals 
coming up from the various dioceses against disciplinary 
sentences inflicted by the bishops. As Mr. Lea shows 
in the valuable Introduction he has prefixed to the docu- 
ment, the Church of the Middle Ages was loud in com- 
plaints of the manner in which such appeals were 
entertained, and the sentences virtually reversed, with- 
out any hearing from the accuser or the judge below. 
The formulary, which is a collection of letters from the 
Penitentiary made as models for similar cases, fully bears 
out the complaints of Bishop Grosseteste and others. 
They almost invariably relax or remove the penalties 
inflicted for even the gravest sins, by exhortations to the 
bishops which in effect were commands. They make 
intelligible the difficulty of maintaining church disei- 
pline in an age which sorely needed its restraints. (9}<6 
inches, pp. xxxviii, 183. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers 
and Company. Price, $2.50.) 





A useful work, a sort of counterpart of Lanciani’s 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, is 
proffered in Mr, Percy Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek 
History. The author’s idea in the title is that of the 
fresh interpretation of Hellenic doings by means of 
modern critical study of monuments and relics. Recent 
finds, on Greek or Roman soil, have in one place con- 
firmed, in another overthrown, and in still another, 
created, scholarly conjectures or historic data; so that 
archeological construction and reconstruction have gone 
forward side by side, as indeed they must continue to do 
while mounds or buried monuments remain to be un- 
cagered and studied. Mr. Gardner—whose specialty is 
Greek numismatics—here undertakes simply fo present 
a clear, reasonably concise, and sufficiently conservative 
review of the whole field of Greek life as illuminated by 
the archeologist’s investigations; for he by no means 
limits himself, territorially, to Athens and its environs, 
(9X6 inches, cloth, pp. 459. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $5.00.) 


Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, the well-known Egyptologist, 
upon whose printed or unprinted records of investigation 
the late Dr. Edwards placed such confident and grace- 
fully stated reliance in her last volume, now has himself 
prepared a concise popularization of the results of his 
scholarly and recondite labors, in a volume entitled 7én 
Years’ Digging in Egypts Itisinferior to Dr. Edwards’s 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers in the matter of in- 
terestingness of style, while its numerous illustrations 
are much poorer than those she gave, though often from 
the same sources; but its clear and compact pages are, 
of course, those of a trustworthy authority, while the 
book, by its cheapness, is better fitted than Dr. Ed- 
wards’s for small public libraries or private buyers of 
slender means. The story told by both is really fas- 





Bradford Torrey, a sunny-minded onlooker, and a lover 


cinating. (735 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 201. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.50.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are fr¢e to examine 
the subscription list at any time, ¢ advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 

san advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for @ year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher’s idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Sickness among children qmpostaiy 
infants, is prevalent at all times, but fs largely 
avoided by giving proper nourishment and whole- 
some food. The most successful and reli- 
able is the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand 
Conds Milk. Your grocer and druggist 
keep it. 





“A Ward of Pansies.”’—Free.—One of these 
exquisite oil pictures, thirty-six inches long, a com- 

nion-piece to “A Yard of Roses,” and equal to 
he original painting, which cost | $300, will sent 
to you or any of your friends who will enclose three 
twocent stamps each, to pay for king, mailing, 
ete. Accompanying it will be full directions for 
beautifully framing it at home at a cost of a few cents, 
making a Christmas gift worth at least $5.00. This 
valuable present will be sent to you to show you the 
beautiful works of art that are published with De- 
morest’s Family Magazine. Address W. Jennings 
Demorest, 15 E. 14th Street, New York. 




















is THE MAGAZINE for the people. 


BECAUSE 


of its LOW price, only $2.00 per 
year; $1.00 for six months. 


BECAUSE 


of its HIGH merit. It numbers 
amrorig its contnibutors over 30 such 
famous authors as 


Edward Everett Hale, Hamlin Garland, Minot 
J. Savage, Thos. W. Higginson, R. H. Davis. 

These two combinations make it 
the BEST literary magazine in 
the World for the price. 


Subscriptions received by all book- 
sellers or news agents. 


To introduce it, a sample copy will 
be sent for § cents. 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


BOX 1554, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention this paper. 





“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY.” 
The Children of the Poor. 


By Jacozw A. Rus, author of “ How the 
Other Half Lives.” (Illustrated. 12mo. 
$2.50. e 


“Most delightful reading. Mr. Riis knows 
what he is talking about, and, what is more, he 
knows how to tell in a most delightful way what 
he has seen.”—Dr. A. F. HAUFFLER, Vice- 
President of New York City Mission —~ 

os e book is a model of what such writing 
should be—explicit, straightforward, full of plain 
facts and personal impressions, and free from 
sentimentality.” —Nation, 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCENTURY 


Than which no more beautiful or more entertaining num- 
ber of a periodical has ever been issued. 


A new cover printed in gold and green. 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 
Edward Eggleston, Thomas Nelso 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King and others, 


Opening chapters of 

‘*BENEFITS FORGOT,” 

A powerful novel of life in Col 
thods a , by Wolcott 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
Full-page engravings by American and French artists. 


SALVINI’S REMINISCENCES. 


Interesting notes from the great actor’s autobiography. 


“War Correspondence as a Fine Art,” by Archibald 
Forbes; *‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune;” “ F 
“Picturesque New York,” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Rudyard Kipling, T. B. Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Burton Harrison, Washington Gladden, 
John Hay, James Whitcomb Riley, Etc. 

Now is the time to begin to take ‘‘ The Century.” 
January will contain a complete story by Mark 
Twain; February will be the richly illustrated Mid- 
winter number. Buy the Christmas number on a 
news-stand (75 cents) or subscribe for a year ($4.00). 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St. , New York. 
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THE EARTHLY FOOTPRINTS OF 
OUR RISEN LORD Iilumined 


A continuous narrative of the Four Gospels accord- 
ing to the Revised Version, with introduction 
by the Rev. John Hall®D.D. Tlustrated by 113 


full-page, half-tone reproductions. Small 4to, 
cloth, ‘ "3 i . net, $1.50 
Gilt edge, with silk book-mark, boxed, et, 2.00 
Full morocco, gilt edges, boxed, ° . net, 3.75 


Pictures reflecting the best in sacred art from Ra- 
phael to the present day are scattered profusely 
through the book. 


JOHN G. PATON 


Missionary to the New Hebrides. 
An oe ey ee! Edited by his Brother. With 
» introduction y the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. Fully 

illustrated from original pen-and-ink sketches 


drawn by Charles P. Davis andothers.. A newand 
cheaper edition. Unabridged. vofs., . boxed. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, - net, $2.00 


“The appearance of another edition gives occasion 
for fresh words of welcome for what has become a 
Christian classic since its earliest issue in 1880. Few 
of current, publications that are sold by thousands 
upon thousands have in their pages the import and 
the fascination thatstamp nearly every page in these.” 
—Christian Union. f 


MEN AND MORALS 


By the Rev. James Staiker, M.A., D.D. 12mo. 
Cloth, ° ° ° $1.09 
CONTENTS.—Tae Four Men: (1) The Man the 

World Sees ; (2) The Man Seen by the Person who Knows 

Him Best; (3) The Man Seen by Hi Y; (4) The Man 

whom God Sces—TEMPTATION—CONSCIENCE—CUL- 

TURE—THE RELIGION FOR TO-DAY—CHRIST AND THE 

Wants OF HUMANITY—PUBLIc SprriT—THE EvI- 

DENCES OF RELIGION—YOUTH AND AGE. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S LIBRARY 


Four volumes, 12mo. 50 cents each. Per set, 
boxed, ° . ° ° $2.00 
Comprising : MORAL MUSCLE, by F. A. Atkins; 

BRAVE AND TRUE, by the Rey. 

D.D.; THE SPIRITUAL ATHLETE, by W. A. Bo- 

dell; FIRST BATTLES, by F. A. Atkins. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be 

sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books. 


| 





. NEW YORK: 30 Unio#Square, East. 
Fleming H. Revell Company Chicaco: 148 and 180 Madison st. 


A SUPERB SOUVENIR. 


; A GIFT OF LOVE 
And Loving Greetings for 365 Days 


oy Rose Porter. Longi18mo, Cloth, - $1.00 
White cloth, silver top, in box, \’ 1,25 
Decorated silk, silver top, in box,™.. . 1.75 

“* A Gift of Love’ is the work ofa loving heart. It 
contains a text of Scripture for every day of the year, 
with the addition of an appropriate thought in poetry 
or prose, all bearing on the theme of love.””"— The New 
York Observer 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS 


By Martha Harger. 16mo Two-colored -_ 

gilttop, . . “Ye « $1.00 
Leatherette, boxed, fh i: 1.50 

“This volume is admirable. The prayers are better 
suited to some of our moods than forma) litanies, and 
are selected from excellent sources. The book will 
be a dear treasure to many hearts.” — The Churchman. 


CRUSHED, YET CONQUERING 


A Story of Constance and Bohemia. By the author 
of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers.’ Illustrations drawn 
by W. 8. Stacey and engraved by E. Whymper. 
8vo. Cloth, . ° . ° - $200 
It is historically instructive, and has been founded 

so carefully upon trustworthy records as to be safely 

credited. 

“Tt is intensely engrossing from first to last, and is 
rich in judicious and earnest spirituality.” —Congrega- 
tionalist, 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Containing CurisTiaN 
Livinc, THE PRESENT TENSES OF THE BLESSED 


< 


Lire, and THE SHEPHERD PsaALM, 3yols. 18mo. 
Cloth, in box, . ° ° ° ° 50 
White vellum cloth, silver top, in box,> . 1.75 


“ He is earnest, practical, personal, and he does not 
allow his good intentions to supply the place of re 
search and study, or to supersede the necessity of 
thinking for himself. And he rises above the com- 
mon mistake of devotional writers, who assume that 
the same rules will suffice and the same experience is 
required of every heliever.”— The Sunday School Times. 
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ABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893, 
I2mo. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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. 
I € International Lessons ; 
. 


(Pocket Edition.) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revised 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes. 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the 
Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd 
Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
five or more copies, 20 cents each. 
cents; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. : 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is a little book (2% X4 inches) 


The 


Bound in fine leather, 50 
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E. &S. Teachers’ Bible, No. 2149. 


| Mimiom type, on * Imdia”’ paper. bound in 
| Sealskim. ful! calf lined. An elegant book. $12. 
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SontFree, 


| E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. | ing for’s3. Leonard Pub.Co.,Bible House,Albany,N.Y. | 















































SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS, BY 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


The Hot Swamp. 


A romance of Old Albion, 
12mo, cloth extra. $1.25. ~ 


THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, 


Church and the King, The. 


A Tale of England in the Days of Henry the 
Eighth. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, au- 
thor of “ Loyal Hearts,” ete. 8vo, cloth extra, 
$1.75. 

A tale of the days of Henry VIII., dealing largely 
with the religious upheaval of the time, 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A Tale of the Times of Edward the First. 
By EvreELYN EvVERETT-GREEN, author of 
“Loyal Hearts and True,” ‘‘ The Church and 
the King,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00, 


A lively romance, dealing chiefly with the ups and 
downs of a noble Welsh family at the time of the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward I. ' 


Wars of the Roses, In the. 


A Story for the Young. By EvELyn EvE- 
RETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” “The Church and the King,” ete. 





Tilustrated, 











12mo, cloth extra. $1.00. 
An interesting story, dealing chiefly with the ad- 
ventures of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI.,and a 


companion-in-arms named Paul Stukely. 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. E. 
Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 


By A. L. O. E., author of “ Driven Iato 
Exile,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.00. 

A story founded on thestruggle in England between 
the “ reguiar’’ and the “secular” clergy during the 
reign of Henry I. Interesting pictures are given of 
the life of the English people during the days of this 
early Norman king. 


Victoria Cross, The. 


How it was Lost. How 
By Morice GERARD, 

60 cents. 

The story of a young artilleryman who distin-' 


guished himself in the Zulu War and gained the 
Victoria Cross. 








How it was Won. 
it Came Back Again. 
18mo, cloth extra. 


For sale by all booksellers. Postpaid on receipt of price, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Some Notable Books 


tr Holiday Gifts. 
The Daintiest Line of 
Handy Volume Classics 


ever published. Bound in faultless styles, charm 


ingly !llustrated, and the choicest books for Christ- 


mas gifis. Robert Browning, Burns, ‘* Lucile,” 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” “Paul and Virginia,” 
“ Cranford,” “ Idylls of the King,” Wordsworth, 


etc. 23 vols. Parti-cloth, $1.00; vellum cloth,31.00; 
pn = $1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 per 
volume. 


An Illustrated Edition of 
Daily Food 
in dainty bindings for holiday gifts, 12 photo-en- 
gravings. 18mo. Parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75c.; full 
cloth, gilt edge, 7ic. ; French wil, gilt edge, $1.00, 
The Favorite Illustrated Edition of 


Popular Poets. 


27 vols. in novel and artistic bindings, fully illus’ 


trated. Mrs. Browning, Scott, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, etc, Square 8voin cloth box. Cloth gilt 
edge, $2.50 per vol. Also in fine leather bindings,’ 
4.50 to $6.00 per vol. 


Wordsworth’s Selected Poems. 


Holiday edition, with photogravures by Garrett. 
12mo, ornamental design. Gilt top, Goth box, 
$2.50; full leather, $3.50. 

Tennyson's Poems. 
2 vols., fully illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back and corners, fancy paper sides, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


Hugo's Les Miserables. 


Fully illustrated. Translated by IsamEeL F. Ha-- 
eoop. Bound in uniform style with Tenn: n. 
2 vols. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00; white back and cor- 
ners, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Works of Charles Dickens: 


From new plates. Printed on fine r, elegantly 
bound. 15 vols Popular edition’ 1 igre. b 
calf,$37.50, Library edition,¢22.50; half calf, $45.00. 
Thirty-volume edition, $40.00; half calf, $80.00. 


%. ¥ CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


Ministers and Sunday-school Workers. 
Gospel from Two Testaments. 


A volume of 52 rich ex itory sermons on the 
International Sanday -echesl lessons for 1893, by nu- 
merous noted clergymen. Edited by President E. B. 
Andrews, of Brown University. 450 pages. Finely 

rinted and bound. An appropriate holiday gift. 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt ot Fish Liberal discount 
to the trade and to clubs of fifteen or over. 








Samples of our 8S. 8. papers 
printed im ecolers. Chil- 
dren cry for them. See ouré 
picture papers before renew- 


E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 


FLAG 


Retailed at 
yholesale Price. 
Send yame for priced list, 
W. B. HARISON, 
69 Fifth Ave., New York City. 












THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








"HINTS AND HELPS 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 8S. S. LESSONS 
FOR 1893. Pungent, practical expositions of the 
lessons for whole year. By Rev. David J, Burrell, > D., 
and Rev. Joseph D, Burrell. 289pp. 12mo, $1.2 
** Nowhere, probably, will the practical neg ‘and 
a teachings of the Sunday-school lessons for 
e year be found more brightly, tersely, and pointedly 
presented than in these expository and fomiletic 
yiodies. They are peculiarly suggestive.” —Christian 
Intelligencer. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


THE CHILD'S PAPER (monthly). Bright, 
interesting reading, beautifully illustrated. Ten or 
more copies to one address, 10 cts. each per year. Sin- 
gle subscription, 25 cts, 


MORNING LIGHT (monthly), double sheet, 
can be used as a semi-monthly. Pure, wholesome 
reading, choice illustrations; suited for younger class- 
es, Terins same as‘ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for Primary classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures, and printed in large 
clear type; a chromo picture each quarter. Nothing 
better for the little ones, Subscription, 50 cts, a year; 
5 copies, 35 cts. each ; 10 or more copies, 25 cts, each. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity, having bright articles from 
the best writers. It ought to be in every household. 
Singly, 25 cts, a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 
copies, $3.50; 40 or more copies, 15 cts. each. 


































Each of the above to one subscriber, $1 per 
year, postpaid. Sample copies free, 





AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Boston,54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago,211,213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Franc isco,735 Mark’tSt, 


PERFECT GIFT BOOKS. 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 


Superbly illustrated with colored pictures by 
ALTER CRANE, $3 














WHITTIER’S AT SUNDOWN. 


Including his last poems, eon pergn new illus- | 
trations and a portrait. 


HOLMES'S DOROTHY Q. 


The Boston Tea Party and Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker Hill Battle. With 100 spirited 
pictures by HowWARD PyLE, $1.50, 


WARNER'S IN THE LEVANT. 


With portrait and 25 - wapeeageed ures of Eastern 
scenes, 2 vols, $5.00. 


AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 
THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 
AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in 
subject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, 
and of the finest quality every way, The last 
isa book of exquisite religious lyrics. Price, 
$1.00 each. 


Sold by booksellers. : Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., BOSTON. 
roves scoot OMRISTMAS 


ENTERTAINMENT 
CHIMNEY BRICK 
CANDY BOXES! 

THE VERY LATEST! 


They will please the Schol- 
ars and Teachers.—We havo 
invented a Candy Bex (< Ib.) 
the shape and color of a chim- 
ney brick, showing the mortar 
hited.) lines—all just as real as can be. 
ILD YOUR CHIMNEY 

; Ageerding te Your Own Idea. Santa Claus or some 
person takes chimney apart and gives a brick 
filled —_ candy to each one. Prices are reasonable 
’ and express lower than other boxes, as the 
bricks come folded up—economizing space and pre- 

venting breakage. in transit. They are easily set u 

at when received. “First come, first served,” so sen 
' ree Be « as soon as possible, or tell the committee 


: “Pr es: 100, #2.00; from 200 to 
: 61.7 at 100, B80: 81.50ahun 
SPECIAL NOTICE —With all orders we at ee 
~/ hs dialogue, “Santa Claus’s Trouble and its 
: y Endings written expressly for the bricks, 
; Lm gc A per Seemed with them makes an entertain- 
ment never equalled in any © mas celebration. 
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with her magic wand, provides »resents for the chil- 


: The charming manner in which Fairy Good Checr, 
: dren and helps Santa Claus out of a seemingly hopeless 


: predicament, is a real surprise to all é 
: Book alone 10c. Samples of Bricks FREE. 


SKIDMORE & CO., Inventors and M'f'rs, 
86 JOHN ST., N.Y. Tv = =—ES 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 

















: THE CHROMO FOLDING BOX. 
' A handsome box with new designe of winter sceng, 
appropriate to C yet made intwosizes, Pric® 
wh per 100, $1.2 1 lb., per 100, $1.50, by express, not 

ALT Sampie, ‘by mail,écte.’ We have other styles 
n great variety Send for cata! ogue—free. 

: GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 

: a 122 Nassau Street. N. ¥. 




























Qncc a Year * 


a Special Offer is made by the pub- 
lishers of THE Youtu’s COMPANION. 


New Subscribers 


who send $1.75 at once will receive the paper 
Free from the time the subscription is re- 
ceived to January 1, 1893, and for a full year 
from that date, including the Double Holiday 
Numbers at Christmas and New Year. 
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The Youth’s Companion New Buliding. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE COMPANION describing the New 
Building, 42 pages, in colors, sent on receipt of six cents or Free to 
any one requesting it who sends a subscription. ° 





Features for 1893. 


Eleven Serial Stories. $6,500 Prize Stories, 
The Best Short Stories. Sketches of Travel. 
Over 700 Large Pages. Nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 
100 Stories of Adventure. Charming Children’s Page. 


550,000 Subscribers.— Only $1.75 a Year. 


Mention this Paper when you Subscribe. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


(Send Check or Money Order at our risk.) 


Comes Every Week.— 








EDWARD EGGLESTON says of St. NICHOLAS 


“The best child's periodical in the wor 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR + YOUNG - FOLKS 


."— JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“The prince of juvenile magazines.””"—CHRISTMN WORLD, LONDON. 


: ** There is not one of the num- 


bers of this magazine that does not stir the curiosity, inform the memory, stimulate 


thought, and enlarge the range of the imagination.” 


Founded in 1873, and, from 


the first number, edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, St. NICHOLAs is now entering upon 


its twentieth year. 


The most famous writers have contributed to its pages in the past, 


but never has St. NICHOLAS been able to offer a better program or a more distin- 


guished list of contributors than for 1893. 


The new volume, which opens with No- 


vember, will contain a series of illustrated papers on 


The Leading Cities of the United States, ° 


will be chronicled by special articles relating to the Exposition and its buildings. 
ber of army and navy sketches are coming,—also “ 
scription of the U. 


by Pres. Daniel C. Gilman. 


each written by a resident or ex-resident of the city under review. The list includes: 
NEW YORK, by NEW ORLEANS, ST. LOUIS, . 
Edmynd Clarence Stedman. by George W. Cable. by William T. Harris. 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN, 
by Thomas W. Higginson. by Henry Cabot Lodge. by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 


by John F. Ballantyne. by Telcott Williams. 


A serial story by Kate Douglas Wiggin, the author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” 
O. Sgoddard opens in thé same number. 
by John G. Whittier, one of the last from the pen of the good Quaker poet. 
story by the author of ‘‘ Lady Jane 


“Timothy's Quest,"’ etc., begins in November. An Australian story by W. 
In that issue there is a three-page poem 
A serial 


” will begin soon. 


The Year of the World’s Fair 


A num.- 
The Story of a Grain of Wheat,” a de- 


. Patent Office, papers on out-door life— football, tennis, etc., etc. The 


element of fun will be increased. Everything in ST. NICHOLAS ts illustrated. 


lessons taught your children.” — School Journal. 
year. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
NORA PERRY, 
KIRK MUNROE, 
HOWARD PYLE, 


Other writers of stories and illustrated articles to appear in the new volume include: 

CoL. R. M. JOHNSTON, 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS, 
LAURA E. RICHARDS, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
POULTNEY BIGELOW, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, EDITH M. THOMAS, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, MARY MAPES DODGE. 


“Place ‘St. Nicholas’ in your household and you need have no fears for the 
St. NicHOLAsS costs $3.00 a 
All booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be 


made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order, or in 


registered letter. 


NEW CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. 


Let Earth Receive Her King, with music, 
The Christ Child, for Primary department, 
with music. The Saviour Se 


etc, 


Twent 


ENEY D. NOYES & CQ.. Boston, 





Begin with November. December is the Christmas number. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


tone Feretold, 
Sweetest 


m Mass / wH.B. 








Nims any ComMrayy, Troy. New York 


as, 








“A children’s classic.” | 


66 Lady 
jaa.” 


“The most charming 
story about a child that 
has appeared since ‘ Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy.’” 


Illustrated by Birch, 
Price $1.50. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


Ask to see The Century 
Co's children’s hooks 
at the stores. They in- 
clude the famous Brownie 
Books, ‘‘ Tom Paulding,” 

** LaDy JANE."? by Brander Matthews, 
‘The Admiral’s Caravan,” ‘*A Book of 
Cheerful Cats,” ‘‘St. Nicholas Songs; 
Some Strange Corners of our Country,” § 
etc., etc. Published by $ 






OAL AG BER 





Tue CENTURY Co., New York. 











Christmas Selections eae sy Cat 


by. pe —- Schvol music represented. 16 Price 
5 Cents paid. r “ ag : 


New Ch Se f Soi 
The New Born n King, 223° he g Responses, pe 
C. H, Gabriel. Pri aid, Other Services, at 


are, “Ohria Fan s Joy Be Bell “Noel,” 


rice, 
lto Men,” “Peace on Earth,” “The Christ 


the same 
“Good 
of Bethichem.” 


A Shristmas Reverie, by Song and Dialogue, by W. rt 


Cents, P 
by Geo F. Root. Price, 


The “Wonderful Story, 20’ cents Postpaid. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabetet, (Just Issued). “One 


Christmas Eve.” “A Christmas V iston “Catching 
rissK ringle.” “Santa Claus& Co.,” **T he New Santa 
anta Claus,” 


Dene" “Santa Claus’Mistake.” se 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, o 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a peautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. ce, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


each 30 Cents, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root Ce Muasie Co.. The John Church 
woo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 33 E, 16th St. New Yor! 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 1892. 


Wara & Drummond's Christmas Carols, 
No.14, Six new pieces. § $2.00 per 100 ; 3c. percopy. 


Huage’s Christmas Greeting. Responsive and 


musi¢. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 

King of Hings. By Asmipene. Responsive and 
music, 5 cents; $4. 00 per 100. 

Good Santa Claus. A cantata. By Vickers and 
Armstrong. 5 cents; 


$4.00 per 100, 


A national 
by 


Colambia’s Christmas Chimes. 
Christmas entertainment for Sunday-schools. 
J. B. Herbert, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 


Let Earth Receive her King. Responsive and 
music, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100, 
The Christmas Messengers. 

Lorenz, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 
A Christmas service. By Charles H. 
5 cents; art 00 D per 100, 


By Brown and 


Christmas. 
Gabriel. 


In addition to aber e, we keep everything in the line, 
such as Hood’s, Biglow & Main’s, Hull’s, Fillmore’s 
Church’s, Pitt’s, etc., at lowest rates, 


WARD &' DRUMMOND, 


711 eartrenid New York — 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. How- 
ARD DoANE. New cantata, bright melodies, humorous 
dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. Ropert 
Lowry. Asplendid Christmas service for Columbian 
year. 16 pages. 5 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W.F. Crarts and H.P. Marx. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths, 6 cents by mail. 

THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS. Introducing flags of princips al nations, etc. 
6cts. by mail. (12 flags, $1.18; 24 flags, $2.36, postpaid. } ’ 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a 
variety of beautiful carols. 4 cents by mail. 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No. 3. Choice, fresh,simple. 4 cents by mail. 





CATALOGUE NOW READY! 
Fre oy Books, Book leis, 
Music, Candy Boxes, etc., for the Sun- 


day-sc ‘hool and Home at lowest prices’ 
w ILBUR B. KerTcHam, Pub’r,2 Cooper Union, N. Y. 


Centuries Ago. Story NEW catalogue of books suitable for Sunday- 
‘old, Cradied in a Mamger, beth for school libraries, with net prices from 25 to 50 per 
Also fifteen others. Catalogue free. cent less than publishers’ prices, sent on <i i 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. #76 E. 9th St., New York. 





SEES EE OOO 


Gi0RY IN THE Hicdist 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 
HAIL 0 THE KING. 
HAPPY TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas| 
| Services, containing music, recitations, 
Responsive Reading, etc._each onea Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, 1004 Ancu: Sr. 


PHILA., PA. 
GS at 
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‘essential facts of the lesson story. 








For 


Younger 








Scholars 








IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.. 


We are pleased to announce a series of les- 
sons for Primary and Intermediate Classes for 
1893, that are based on the principle of adap- 
tation of lesson material as well as of lesson 
methods to the age and capacity of those 
using them, 4nd are the most thoroughly 
graded, most instructive, and most helpful, 
and therefore the best, Sunday-school lessons 
now before the public, 


Primary Lessons 


and Cards, 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock, 


For the little tots, are the brightest, prettiest 
set of Kindergarten Cards ever published. 
They awaken curiosity, convey the truth, 
and furnish pleasant employment for little 
fingers that is as delightful as it is instructive. 


The Child’s 
Quarterly, 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock, 


For the older grade of scholars, reveals her 
well-known inventive genius which has pro- 
duced a series of ‘“‘ Lesson Talks,” “‘ Letter to 
Teachers,” ‘‘Who Can Tell?” and “ Some- 
thing to Do;” pages that are unique, instruc- 
tive, and press upon the young mind the 


The Intermediate 
Quarterly, 


By Miss Annie Chapin, 


Embodies Miss Chapin’s long experience as a 
most successful teacher of Intermediate Classes, 
and with its ‘“ Written Answer Questions,” 
**Bible Practice Questions,” and “ Things to 
Think and Talk About,” is sure to prove of 
great help to intermediate classes. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE 
of these cards or either quarterly, 
with explanatory circular, to any 
applicant. Address, 


The Bible Study Publishing Co, 


21 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. © 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


“THE, HOPE OF THE AGES,” 


A Christmas service for the Sunday-school, consist- 
ing of Scripture selections, recitations, and original 
a ag Sparkling, and easily learned. Prepared by 

.L. Mason. Price,5 cents each, by mail; $4.00 per 
ioe by express, not prepaid, 


“LIFT UP THE VOICE.” 


A Christmas anthem, By W. L. Mason. 
postpasa,, 10 cents each ; or, $1.00 per dozen. 
leading service last year was 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


We can supply it i year at 5 cents each, postpaid; 
or, $4.00 per 100 b zpree, pet prepaid. 
Our recitation ole for Christmas, 


“THE SANTA CLAUS MAN.” 


Containing 47 recitations and 3 dialogues, all for 
Christmas, and adapted to youth and younger chil- 
dren. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
A specimen of each of the above mailed for 30 cents 
in stamps. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 








Price, 





“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas 

cantata, a@ special feature being cho- 

ruses for female voices only. Send 

25 eta. for hemp yo! copy. Send 15 cts. 

for samples of three utiful new 

hristmas services for the Sunday-schoo!, with illus- 
trated tit) . Fourc hristmas anthems: “Hark! 
what mean those holy voices,” by Westhoff; “C hrist 
is born,” by Gabriel ; ‘Glory to God in the highest,” 

r 


by Weiss; “> were a " by Gab: 
es; price, 10 cents, post) id. cimen popes @ ond 
jumphal Anthems” wrk ined 


7 bong 
. ROSCHE & 

178 State ‘Street, | kt~ m. 

OVAL ANTHEMS. 237,054,050 EN. a 

'* collection of easy anthems, 

a aby opening and closing pieces. 208 pages. 

doz.; sample copy, $1. § men 





A 
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|THE AFRICAN NEWS, 


Gifts for Your Scholars. 








Many teachers in the Sunday-schoot are at a loss to know 
just what to give their scholars at Christmas. 
the gifts should be useful and inexpensive. 


like to give books or periodicals if th 
at the right price. Here is a list wh 
for many. 


The International Lessons. The 

(Pocket edition.) Th 

A little book (2%x4 eo containing all | The 

the lessons of the year, and fifty-two blank 
pages for notes. It is printed on thin, tough 
paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side 
stamp in color and gold. Just the thing for 
those who wish to look over the lesson at odd 
minutes. Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; five 
or more, 20 cents each, Bound in fine leather, 
50 cents ; five or more, 40 cents each, 


with 
each 


The Ten Commandments. The Scholar's Magazine. 
By H. CLay TRUMBULL. A 32 Bs monthly publication, contsin- 
Here is a new view of the Ten Command- | ing bright, wooeess ome reading for the 
ments in the light of Oriental methods of | scholars; also the International Sunday- 


thought and manner of s eh. Instead of 
being arbitrary commands of God, they are 
shown to be ten clauses in a covenant of love. 
To a oy this view of them is to learn how love 

fulfilling of the law. 88 pages (544x7% 
au. Price, 25 cents. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


By H. CLay TRUMBULL, 
1. Moral Color Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 
These sermons were delivered before the 
World’s Students’ Conferences at Northfield. 
Their strong, practical words on present duty 
will appeal py A to young men. Inone 
_—— of 53 pages (844 X 734 inches). Price, | 
cents, 


take 
low. 


cent 
year. 





and 


It is 


Principles and Practice. 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


1, Ourselves and Others. 
2. Aspirations and Influences. 


5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 


These six volumes of brief essays, av 
(64% 4% inches), are tastefully bound 
box. rice, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a 
Each volume is complete in itself, and i 
thought. 


All books in this list for sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid by the pub- 
Specimen copies of all the periodicals mentioned, and complete cata- 
ree upon application, 


lisher. 
logue of publications, will be sent 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the teachers. 
students. 
Christian scholarship of the world. 
subscribe for five or more copies in a package 
to one address, you can supply your class 


the fourteenth page of this issue. 


school Amery Hundreds of schools already 


more copies, in a package to one ‘address, one 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide. 


A 16 
taining with the International lessons a brief 


the scho 
complicated one which he would let alone. 


heips 
one address, one cent each per quarter 
cents each per year, 


They know that 
They would perhaps 
ey could get the right thing 
ich may solve the question 


Sunday School Times. 


e older scholars, perhape, will appreciate 
Sunday School Times as muc 

It is well suited for all Bible 
It brings to their aid the ablest 
If you 


this paper at less than a cent a week for 
scholar. Full particulars are given on 


this magazine. 


Its price is remarkably 
Twenty-five cents a year; 


for five or 


each per month, or twelve cents per 


e magazine, issued quarterly, con- 
simple plan of lesson study, which 
far would undertake, rather than a 


= -y by a skilled worker at lesson- 
ve or more copies ina ree to 
our 


3. Seeing and Being. 
4. Practical Paradozes. 


eraging 200 pages per book 
in cloth “end enclosed in a 
volume for less than a set. 
s rich in helpful, suggestive 


> 
iS 
2 








Peover -- , ¢ rere 


A PEERLESS PREMIUM!) | 


OIRECT FROM THE HEART OF AFRICA. 








PPOPPPOPPPOPOOPOOE 





NCE the 5 of the Patriarchs the 
Equatorial tps tamn and wat te en, 


Ivory of Dazzling Whiteness, 


being superior tu its texture. in the tints, and the oa 
Subep Withan Terie hes Bane ees Propricnor of 


most valuable prodect of 









: @ Souvenir of genuine interest and artistic 
> tand. The | has been 
fe have cut and 


each one cut the diameter of the tusk, handsome 


. whom the 
cS Bishop Taylor's Gon, Rev 





Ths Oat; Mlustrated Journal in America Devotad to Africa, 


; Spe he Se eres red fortune to secure a limited quantity of Arzicah 


quality, being the Tusks of Wild Elephants captured io 


The Forests of the (pper Gengo, 


3S immediately uader the Equator, and brought overland to the coast on the 
fe dusky shoulders of mative carriers, affordin, 


him an unity of 
i APRICAN NEWS, 
worth from that wonderful 
in the hands of skilled artists, who 
he slender tracings, delicate . @ spider's 
the transparent surface. It has been 


to each and every subscriber of 


7 


it, until the 
web, are seen ing through 


be fashioned into 


: Beautiful Ivory Picture Frames 





















and each 


it of Willian ravLo 


if you prefer, we will leave it vacant, for your own portait. 


SOUVENIRS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


BAR, to the 






ma, The 
whose | life is devoted to the en! 
“Unique Nethedis 


Later Than December 3 This valuable offer 
‘the Pure Ivory Gift ‘will be delivered ABSOLUTELY Y FREE OF ALL EX ; 
. ROSS TAYLOR. 210 Eighth averae. New Vork, N. v ¢ 





Take your choice, for we shal! gies cnt'et Gane tenes 


Pure, Cup Berace, tor THE AFRICAN NEWS tor § 
a © 
NSE © Gem. ; 


ee eeewererrere 





eA al coming year. S 
{ te i> / 2 7 specimen pages to 
eo — ° W. A. WILDE 4 CO., 
_~+,.-a. 


ee «25 BROMFIELD ST., - 


On the Intemational $. $. Lessons 
is the one commentary that 
every teacher must have in or- 
der to do the best work the 

Send for free 


BOSTON, MASS. 





G 





peanstven’ aw WwW }aitNEY Co,, Pubs,,Toledo,0, 


ple 


mended by cone, professors and ‘the press as* 
best effort yet made to assist the student of German 
and to interest him in his pursuit.” 
Cornzr furnishes, every year, a complete and inter- 
esting course ig German Grammar. 


A magazine for the 
study of the German 

language and litera- 
tare, is highly recom- 
‘the 


GERMANIA é 


Its BEGINNERS’ 


aur. Sam- 
copies free. FP, O, Box 1él, Manchester ; 








om W.AOGDEN 6 CHAS EDW.PRIOR, 
187 CHOICE SELECTIONS 


| OURS s SUNDAY SCHOK 
44 PEOPLES MEETINGS 


$30. Sey 2a 


ENDEAVORS: & 
SILVER BURDETT © CO MPANY. 


SHIEASS 















EDUCATIONAL. ss 


r|\HE CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION, 2901 Indiana 4 venue, 
Chicago, Mlinois, will organize their twenty- 
third semi-annual training-class in February next, 
Tuition free. Send for circulars. Unexcelled facill- 
ties for thorough practical training. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day Schsol 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most deli htful location In 
Phila, 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1 French, music, 
and college preparatory. Circular on application. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Ja., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
608 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 
pm ton, D, C., and George W. Childs TW ne mbes Phila- 
elphia Pubite Ledger, who will testi 'y to permanency 
of cure, Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Imstitute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Bw ‘ON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
AINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen, Rich} 
and d poor welco welcome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Festal Days for Christmas. 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSENGERS. By Miss 
Jessie Brown and E.S. Lorenz. Bright text, Slight 
ful music. 

CuRere AS. By Chas. H. Gabriel. 
5 cents each ; 





Admirable. 
50 cents per dozen ; $4.00 per oe 
THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. ff Lorenz. 
5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen; Bsa; per “hundred. 
Samples of these three services, 10 cents in coin, 
CHRISTMAS TREASURY, Nos. 1,2, and3. Reci- 
tations, dialogues, exercises, songs, andanthems, 10 
cents each ; ; $1.00 perdozen. The 3 for 25 cents in cotn. 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES. A collection of brilllant 
and practical dialogues, exercises, tableaux, little 
songs, quartets, etc. Fullot good things. It includes 
the entertainment, “The Dolls’ Festival,” a capl 
hit, 25 cents per copy. 

THE TOYMAKERS OF WONDERLAND. A new 
Christmas cantata by Chas. H.Gabriel. Is one of the 
brightest and most charming he has prepared. 380 
cents per copy, postpaid ; $3.00 per dozen, not paid, 

Send for circulars of all our Christmas publications, 

Address, LORENZ & CO., Dayton. O. 
WARD & ; DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, N' New Ye Y ork, 


XMAS farce 


CATALOGUE of forty- 
free to any address, 


four pages will be mailed 
suggestions for 


It contains many 
brances. for home circle as well as 


Christmas remem- 
Sunday-schools.s THOMAS WHIT- 


TAKER, 2 BIBLE FREE. 





HOUSE, ‘New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CHRISTMAS and GIFT BOOKS. 


Special terms to Sunday-schools, 
IBBOTSON BROS., Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS{DAYLIGHT 


or! LIGHTS AND RHADOWS OF new. YORK LIFE, 
AN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Bescue wor wae Mt.) ean "in Weak founder world of New 


troduction 
By Rev. ‘Lyman "Abbott 


“D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 260 illustra- 
tP thousand. 











of real life. 45th 
Agents Wanted,— 
Give Credit, Extra Te 
» oe her cious Fy . 


EH TO 


wil NG ros " GAZI i 


The best poo ever we 4 
Lady Age Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as abov 


HURRAH FOR COLUMBUS |! 


Ady or gentleman havin some leisure wanted | 
town to take orders for ** THE DISCOV ERY 
CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
oon $25,000 for illustrations alone, Averege daily 

sales, 1,500 volumes. Agents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bc- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, MH. J. SMETIT 
&£co., Philadelphia, | Pa., or Chicago, an. 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS > 


Should look with care, to the books that are read by 
theirsonsand daughters, Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson have spentseven years 
in choosing from the 500,000 volumes that have been 
copysigntes the 6,200 pages of “The Libra:y 
American Literature.” Eleven volumes: 
1207 authors; 2671 articles; 160 full-page rtraits. 
Express prepaid ; Payments One cent per volume per 
day ; description ‘free. Agents wan 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER « co., 














ever 





___ 7 Fifth h Avenue, New York. 


_ACENTS WANTED. 
“GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD.” 


| ‘Se of phi tographs by the great traveler 
| and turer, John L, St ard. Contains 268 photo-, 
‘famous 


graphs, size’ 8 by 10 ine hes, representing 
scenes fron all = of the world ee ch described in 
Mr. Stoddard’s t style, Finest book for holiday 
trade published. Prospectus, $1.50. Sample copies 
sent to any address. We pay big commission or sa2:- 
ary. Write for terms. 
R.S. PEALE COMPANY, 
315 Wabash Avenue, Chicage, 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER.” 
and most simple ma- 
| chine ‘ooln Interchangeabie 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
Endorsed by the Cle: Ey 
Sevd 
















| 

| 

| —- 
and literary pie. 
————~ tay Cetate . Agents 

| wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co. »6ll Wash. St, Boston, Mass, 
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THE ‘SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. " 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either ol 
ers, These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, . $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full pay ment in ‘advance... 5.00 


‘TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sited, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
et neagen A package thus sent is addressed to 

— 2 only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The vers foraelub may be ordered sent porty 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
are to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
air 

‘The papers fora club shouid all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from oue post-office, and 
Others iu the same school get theirs from another, 
the oupers will be sentaccordingly. This applies to 
mcokage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, tothe extent that 
forme chute may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies ~¢- for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
pn A sent separately, but se 1 be Included in the 





ublished week!y 
or new subscrib- 


Per dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools t that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
fag a is nailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Fo ee may have the address changed at any time 
without chirge. Members of pee kage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by payirg fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
pd of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
e of three cenis a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the omg by stating that 
the clit he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, one year, Ssbillings. 

‘Two or more co ies, one year, 6shillings each. 

To ministers and misstonaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subsc riptions at the above rates the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
e 0. Box 1550. 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro, A. MacsetH Co. 






« T he Ne a 
f vz, Pittsburgh 


S wy Z Lamp’ 
= is the 
c—- favorite 
= ~ It has 
S the vir- 

* tues that 


. every. . 
lamp-inventor has sought for. 
More light from less oil; a 
steady flame; control of the 
wick ; and easy to care for. 

A primer goes into par- 
ticulars. 

PirrsBuURGH Brass Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Se 








heart not of morbid liver—when they’re 
married they’ll amount to something.— 


mail for two 2-ct. stamps. 
York, Chicago. 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 





(Vol. ay ati No. 49. ; 











A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


wlio fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, author of the 
standard “‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.’’ 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 


A my vn ny, 


on cheek 


is evidence = 
that the 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scotts Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 





waste, regardless of the ** From Se ae analyses of Sy mm 
ATTFIEL thers, satisfied that Messrs. 
cause. Consumption must || {i’Homn'scocos isin no way injurious 1 


health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
highly digestible. e 

‘The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my book on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and cannot possibly apply to VAN 
HovurTEN’s Cocoa,” 


yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott &4 Bowne, N, ¥. All druggists. 





The false reflection on VAN HOUTEN’S Cocoa is 
thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial. 














(is EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
PoWogzen ayo puT f A yen Ly ~ TINCANS 


; ' 
HEALTHFUL LOVE om ie STEPHEN F Wi WHITMAN & SON 
Exhiiarated happiness—love of vigorous malaria PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 


An elegant dressing.: Ele gantly 
perfumed. Removes all impu 
r/) ties from the scalp. Prevents bald- 
hess, gray hair, and dandruff. 
: Makes the hair grow thick, soft 
and beautiful. aii druggists or by mall 60 ets. 44 Stone St. N.Y, 


$. WILTB ERGER, Prep. » 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Fe.” 


WATCHES FREE ano ones 


WITH ORDERS OF Si2. $15. $20. and $25. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 








rocer ont ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 











OWN THE EARTH! 


What! No. Most of it is little 


All of it? | account; only a few spots 
picts Teeneacaaediin Tee worth having. Let 


others own Sahara and Siberia; you buy in 
GRIFFITH, CHICAGO’S FACTORY SUBURB 


RAILROADS and 
i) 4 the OUTER Brit 


























connects with 22 
more, as shown, 
Om Pree L INES 
iy os ¢ , fe bs 


bes’ 

LoTs $1 60. to ‘$650 
Payments $4 to $15 
SS amonth, We 
sold 1100 lets 
\ to 605 people in 
\ fifty states and 
x rovinces 

— ay ear. 
by Ea, 
PA uy? 
Let — 

you fu 

Write us. 





JAY DWIGGINS & C0., Founders of Griffith 


Suite 6,2 138 Washington Street, Gatenge- 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


ses and sie Wal nut Street, Philadelphia. 


TACOMA PuGEtT SOUND Lots only $50. to $200. 
METROPOLIS. nents EEG to a 

PAYS MUCH BETTER TH A} 

Address, Tacoma INV ESTMENT Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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CooD NEWS 


to LADIES. 


CREATEST OFFER 


Now’s your time to get orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees 
and Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 
China Tea Se. Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
Brass p, Castor or Webster’s International Dictionary. 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders. . 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY’ 

j with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

ever offered, during the next 30 days. China Tea Setsand Lamps with 

$10, $15 &$20 orders, to introduce our excellentNew Crop Teas, 
THIRTY YEARS’ NATIONAL REPUTATION 

for selling PURE GOODS only. 

payment. A Handsome Paneltoall. For full particulars, send to 


owe GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, @. 0. Box 289, essa and 33 VESEY ST., saw 









“3% Ibs. 
FINE TEA 


by mail or express, 
on receipt of 


$2.00 


charges paid. 





— ————————— 


The Genuine and the Sham. 


Every good thing has its host of imitations; every genuine 
article its counterfeits. The imitators always choose the most 
valuable and popular article to counterfeit, so that when they 
claim their sham to be equal, or as good, or the same as 
“‘So-and-So’s,” the public may depend upon it that “‘So-and-So’s” 
article is the best of the kind. The sham proves the genuine 
merit of the thing it copies, and never has this been better 
illustrated than by the imitations of ALLcocK’s Porous 
PLASTERS 


ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS are the standard of excellence 
the world over, and imitators in their cry that theirs is “as 
good as ALLCOCK’s,’ are only emphasizing this fact and 
admitting “ ALLCOCK’s” to be the acme of perfection, which it 
is their highest ambition to imitate. The difference between 
the genuine and these imitations, which copy only general 
appearance, is as wide as that between gold and copper. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to always insist upon having 


ALLCOCKS aves 


Postage stamps taken in | 

























Stove : 

: 2 
A y4 
Draught’ ¢ 
‘ ¥ 

Is your servant girl f@ 
lazy —is your breakfast 
late — is your coal too @ 
hard? Simply sprinkle fe 

it with Kem-Kom — your f@ 
servant girl can over- f@ 


rs 
PS 





Pa fa! ae ae eS ae ae eS ae a 5 ee Oe es 
> 


sleep, without late break- 













fast. No coal gas —no [& 
clinkers — saves 25 per @ 
cent. of coal.. Grocers f@ 
sell enough Kem-Kom f@ 
for a ton of coal for 25 fe 
cents, xs 
Standard Coal and Fuel Co., * 

57 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. )@ 
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Ehametine 





Ready for use, Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere, Sample mailed PREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., BoxB, No. Berwick, Me. 
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YS Wall ba oak 
pH Sampipe: and book ‘How to Paper’ 
pre - - $c 


Eanboe’ d Golds 15c. 
Pointersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 
ness card for our 
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10-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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and moderate in price. If your stationer 





does not keep them, send 6c. for samples, 
ard Co., Boston, Mass. 
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canal 


But aswvomay’s work 
"Was fever done” 


Unit Gold ea 
Dust —: : a) 
| hy 
came toherken, And now Tn 
She's through before the men. “1c 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


“AS Goop AS HARTMAN” 
is a worn-out chestnut. Few dealers try this deception 
now, as “ asatisfied customer is the best advertisement,”’ 
and it holds trade to sell Hartman Flexible Wire Mats, 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 588. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue 
and testimonials mailed free. 


$i Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 











































CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 

Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our ae 

sortment of Views, illustrating Amr, Scrance, 1 mel 
mmense. musement and Parlor Entertaiument, etc. nothin 

“be | found as O07 Church Entertainments, Public Ex tht 


tions and Po profitable business jor 
ular eae oe with small mall capital. We are 


ed Lectures © Ee eed meee pee 
-ers, and ship to all parts of the af ge hed 
;Betervalamsats fos te, peasane, = r Public B36 PAGE Be BOOK. at MONEY, 


McALLISTER, itt Spccisn, mae, 


at Chure LIGHT: KK 


bactr Ban 
“ TOU Lhe Cr 
STU ee my 
















ure Calleviens Toentre, 
nt gant designs. § Send ane en and estimate. aerate eae 
& churches 651 Pearl Street, N. 








5 Stereopticons Church, Lodge, and Invalff Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
AND S.@ SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


LANTERN SLIDES, | CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


FOR THE Farnitare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
** SCHOOL,” BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 2468. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa 


‘: hap fY THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 

i Y" tweenunen. "| ~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 

; Write for catalogue. SHAW, 27 Sytbery Street, Boston. 
Mention The Sunday A S, for illustrated catal ogue. 


School Times, 
McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL co., cuicaco, | SUNDAY-SCHOOL eee $10, 


bann a 
Chandeliers For Churches, Tallis, a x eect 
and Dwellings, 


Send for illustrated 
We make a specialty of church lighting. 


price-list. 
Agent for celebrated Bailey Retiector. Cc. A. HART & CO., 
A. J. WEIDENER, 


183 N. 3d St., 
No. 36 South 2d 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee AN NOVI 
ie aa satiate 


4a ‘SENT SENT ‘ 





























Send for illustrated catalogue. 








m 536 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect, 
= Long softfur. Silver White 
jem Or Grey. Suitable for any 
=a Parlor or Reception Hall, 

<3 Moth proof. Sent C, O, D, 
on approval, 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 





; Fane BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturer of 


> “CROWN” 





Mista PIANOS AND ORGANS. . af pp mers 
WELL SPENT, is t sent to Bent, address, on = 92 High St., Columbus, O, 
be if you wish a Piano ore Jont verses about the the Our illustrated book on 
sot aa goods, a1 Cy ‘ome Ss nos, Org os =~ — Carpets and Cur- 
t 
adi BENT. (olork Not), Chicago, Ill: (Hata. 1890) tains, free. 





by return mail, fll de- 
: Ly tive circulars of 
00 , eer s IMPROVED 
AILOR SYSTEMS 0 CUTTING 


> These only, are the 
genuine fatten BA 
cop PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware 0 tty ~ hing Any lady of ordi- 
pary. intel can east) y and quick- 
ly} —~ +i to tand m1 make aby germents 
fo ten kod . foeny mppacese, Lyi 
,- t perfect ith on 
y wit —s ty if, 08. 
obpy & 00. CING A 
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Waukinhcie New Shape 


ead fe for y oy 
in Hosiery. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. B. BAL MORE, aD. 
BUCKEYE B BELL , FOUNDRY, 
a and eT tin yt AY and Church 
BELLE, EAts A ANP oC! cnimes. 
VPetecs ana is paper. 
4 attractive for Save Discomfort and Darnin, 
PANELED bnirche: bails andstores, Send | e 























wi my oo likean Illustrated Booklet free. 
ETA L URENHOSE COMPANY, 
76 ja Street, Boston, Mass, 


for designs and es' imates to 
RIHROP & CO., 
: "Pa 


Mm 
CEILINGS, “ "Pitan 








NEILL: Ss 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 21st Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 




















Largest and finest establishment of its kind i the United ‘Suita, 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


When you are looking for Souvenirs suitable for Holiday Gifts, 
call and examine our stock, for we are now displaying 


The Largest and Finest Collection 


OLIDAY ¢00°” 


ever exhibited in this city, and at the lowest prices. If you live 
fut of town, and it is inconvenient for you to call and view these 
goods, send us your name and address, and we will mail you free 
of charge a 

Handsome Catalogue, 


Mlustrating and describing our various lines, and giving full instructions for ordering goods 
by mail or express, etc, When you write, mention Tug SUNDAY ScHOOL Times, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., Gth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


IGRENS 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


*s23.} CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Prudent 


Purchasers save time and mental friction by care 
ful discrimination in their selection of sewing 
materials, . 
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A NEW 


Inwilled Lace Thread 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world! 
Send 10¢. for sample spool. | TEN CENTS. 


Series of 24 Beautiful Illus. Tidy and Bed 
Spread Patterns from London and Paris. 
5 cents each, or 60 oonte a dozen includ 
py of aboye Book—No, 8, 
Conn. 











ing co 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO.,G1 











MeHARTS 


This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist and 
Worsted Roll Braid ,each bearing the rticelli, 
which is a guarantee of excellence. e reputation 
of this brand has been YS fifty - ay tue yoome of 
effort, attended by uninterrupt ith this 
name on Silk, Twist and Braid, all of one shade to 
match the garment and each other, no th neful 
buger hesitgtes. Noneotuck Silk Go., New York, 
Boston, C. 0, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and St. Paul, 


eA HARTSHORN 
JAMES McGREERY & CO., 


bmporters and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods USE BUSHNELL’ 's 


Broadway. Cor. Eieventh st.. New ¥ork./ POPULAR PAPER WALLETS. 


=" They are made from the toughest rope manillastock, 


F Bam pa +, specially prepared, will wear like leather, and are 
OLD COINS or ve ined before 1878, worth ten times their cost toany one whocarries cards 
you ge coin o or papers in his pockets, while they are cheap enough 
to use for general filing of papers, etc. Send ten cents 
nd 2 Stamps for 


for three samples, and list ofs and prices, b; 
Shows highest prices; Ay P zes andy} y mail, 
Ww. 
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vou Enon er urif WANTED je the. @LVAH BUSHNELL, 
Street, Boston, M 106 and 108 S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa, 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
, Worry! Hurry! Flurry! ave all avoided by the 


e SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. ‘ 

Are you in a hurry to finish your housecleaning | 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
g@mall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pall of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


PRETTY _ 
. GIRLS 


























IsA 


Charming Piece of Music 


SUPPLIED EACH WEEK BY 


MR.IRA D.SANKEY. 
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; Sods oad SO ions 
getting plenty, and it is fash- The first necessity in all hospitals, asylums and institutions is clean- . 

aeansitees le . liness. Soap is used 5 Sony You can not send a better contribution to The Pictures, the Music, the Poetry 

“BLY FERRIS! your favorite charity than a box of good Soap. and the Stories of THE CHRISTIAN 


What Soap will you send? Nearly every person selects Ivory be- | HERALD delight the eye, the ear, the 
cause it is equally well adapted for the laundry, toilet or bath. Hospitals | heart the mind, and make each issue 
refer Ivory because it is 99;44; pure and for this reason always used | gs bracing as October and as beauti- 

y physicians in bathing sores or wounds. ; ful as June. 
CopyRiGHT 1890, By THe Procter & Gamste Co, . 
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NT" Ce UAHA” SSS eed ¥ 
52 NUMBERS. AND 3 Zelétly \ ¥ > 1,000 PAGES. 
Published Every Wednesday at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


DR. TALMAGE WILL MAKE 100,000 HEARTS HAPPY. 


And even this gigantic figure could with perfect safety be more than doubled, for every one of the happy 

| | subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
will have the whole family there to share 
the joy that fills the heart when the Ex- 
press man delivers the Beautiful 


Oxford Teachers’ Bible 


which is sent FREE to every $2 subscriber. 
Of course you know that THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD is the only paper in the 
word edifed by Dr. Talmage. 
_ You also know that Mr. IRA D.SANKEY 
contributes a charming Piece of Sacred 
Music in every issue. ‘You also know that 
: the beautiful Bible which is sent FREE as 
co above worm a grand Holiday present. Subscriptions are coming in by mail, wire, express, and 
tclephone. This is your last opportunity. ‘ ; 
EMBRACE IT TO-DAY. Address. 7 be A Tat age 
160 to 70 Bible House, New York City 


TN 


“wannii 


Mailed FREE on re- 







nu 
34) 
Lenonnay 
GARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


































THE ; 


Oxford Teachers’Bible 


COMPRISES 


The Moly Scriptures with Ref- 
erences, And Allthe Helps. 


Summaries of the Several 
Books. 


Tables Illustrating Scripture History. 
Concordance, 40,ccoReferences. : 
Index to Persons, Subjects and J 
Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. ‘ 
Summary of the Apocryphal Books. 
Dictiomary of all Scriptural Proper 
Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning. 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous 
in the English Bible. 
12 COLORED SCRIPTURE 
MAPS. 


Animals of the Bible. 
Harmony of the Gospels, etc. 


















THE GENUINE 


Oxford Teachers’ Bible | 


SENT FREE WITH 


Tne (Christian Herald | 


TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER 


* AT $2.00 2 
Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather Bound, 
Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, Round 
Corners, and Overlapping Edges. This | 
Beautiful Bible is Printed from Clear 
Pear] Type, and Measures when Open, 
Flaps included 

=> 7x 11 INCHES. > 
We Prepay Express Charges. 


Each Bible is printed by the Oxford 
University Press and published 
at Amen Corner, in London. 
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The Snuday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers An¥ money loae Wierebys 


